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margins, lotteries, bogus speculations, and other gam 
bler’s devices, judged on this standard, are more popu- 
lar than school-teachers; at least they annually get 


more money out of the people’s pockets. Even cooks, 
scullions, and shovelers are, taking all things into con- 
sideration, better paid, and, hence, more popular.— Minn. 


Journal of Education. 


EpvcatTion Po.itics.—In a recent Congres. 
sioional election not a thousand miles from this district, 
one of the chief objections urged against one of the can- 
didates seemed to be that he hada refined appearance 
and a “college-bred air.” If he had had a loaferish ap. 
pearance and an air that savored of the bar-room, it 
would have been a circumstance favorable rather than 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY MARGARET M. 8TONE. 
O fair is the crocus in spring-time, 
And sweet are the blossoms of May; 
The summer comes smiling with roses; 
While asters in autumn are gay; 


But fairer, and sweeter, and dearer 
The flowers my garden can show, 
And they will bloom on in the winter 
When the fields are all covered with snow. 


O show me your beautifal garden, 
With its flowers so fair and so sweet, 
That will bloom in the cold, frosty winter 
As well as in midsummer heat. 


Have you roses, carnations, and pansies, 


White lilies, and gay London Pride, 
And violets modest and fragrant, 
All blooming at blithe Christmas-tide ? 


Yes, my blossoms are brightest in winter, 
When the north wind so bitterly blows; 

For all of my flowers are children, 
And Jack Frost paints each cheek like a rose. 


Their eyes are the gentle blue violets 
Which need no warm breeze from the south; 
On their brows may be seen the fair lilies, 
And tulips in each smiling mouth. 


Then, is not my garden the dearest 
On all this fair planet of ours ? 

For the blossoms of summer will wither, 
But these are the immortal flowers. 


NOTE.—These verses might be recited by two of the larger pupils in a 
school of young children, one being d in such a way as to give hera 
matronly air; and then the little ones, each dressed to represent some 
flower, might sing, or recite selected pieces. “ Jack in the Pulpit,” and 
* Little Dandelion,” which may be found in Whittier’s Child-Liye, are 
excellent for the purpose. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scytua AND CHARyBDIS.—Over-drill and want of 
drill are both wrong. But every inspector knows of 
one or two schools in his beat where the round common- 
sense of the teacher mingles judiciously discipline and 


freedom of action, constraint and liberty, and succeeds|_ 


in directing the pupils’ spontaneity, through the stage 
of submission to authority, up to the higher and 


healthier level of self-government and self-direction. 
The grand instruments are common sense, patience, and 


an all-embracing sympathy.—Canada Sehool Journal. 


GrocrapHy.—Remember that if your pupils get 
correct mental pictures of the physical characteristics of 
one country, even, and are trained tosee how those char- 
acteristics affect the situation of the towns, nature of 


products and trade, employment, governments, etc., they 
will at least know how they ought to study geography. 
—J. G. Fitch. 


Buncoms.—A good deal of buncomb is uttered about 
popular belief in American schools, The same stuff 
might with propriety be said about some of the vilest 
things we have. Educational rhetoricians are fond of 
parading columns of figures to show how much money 
the people spend on their schools, From these figures 
the road to a rose-colored conclusion, as to popular 
appreciation, is easily traveled. Judged by the money 
spent, the American people love whisky, or tobacco, or 
superfluous luxuries far more than schools. Swindlers | 


who gull the public out of their hard-earned dimes op 


otherwise ; but a “college-bred air!” this was brought 


forward by his opponents as a fatal objection, an insin- 
uation calculated to do the business for him.— 


Pedagogue. 

Wuart Boys SHoutp se Taveur. — Let the boys 
learn to use the needle, and then to run the machine. 
Do you not know families in which the little girls have 
tasks of work set them daily, while the boys have noth- 
ing whatever to do but to run in and out, and seek 
amusement for themselves ; or in which the misses uni- 
formly employ their evenings in useful work, while the 
lads lounge their time away, with no thought of making 
their hours useful to themselves or others ? Is not 
injustice thus done to the boys, both as regards their 
personal habits, and their relation to woman in her 
work. It is certain that between woman and man there 


exists a great gulf, which must be filled up or bridged 


over before the crudeness of our type of civilization can 
be replaced by the refinements and the graciousness of 
Christian enlightenment. I believe that a system of 
education and training for boys and girls which should 


make no distinction between them until Nature begins 
to suggest differences, would be most wise, conducing 
to the establishment of truth and righteousnes among 
men, — Harriet N. Austin, in “ Laws of Life.” 

Tue or THE Future will be that in 
which the teachers are male and female, — equally 
divided. That school, however, will remain where it is 
now, in nubibus, until the democracy believes in culture 


rather than cram, and the parent has a sincerer regard 
for his boy than for the horse he trains for the race- 
course. — Boston Herald. 


Hanp-roots 1n — The three “ R’s” must 
be the basis of popular education. The limited time 
given the children of the working masses to gain the 
rudiments of culture before they are absorbed in a busy 
and laborious life, leaves little opportunity for “ side 
issues.” The action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in rejecting the bill for the introduction of 
instruction in the use of hand-tools in public schools 
was not only sensible, but was demanded by the 
best interest of schools, scholars and teachers. It is not 
the duty of the State to train apprentices in the mechan- 
ic arts, and to teach well the three R’s is a sufficient 
task for an intelligent man or woman, without adding 
the trade of a master-carpenter or mason. The use of 
tools can be learned at any period of life, — and best 
when the need arises. But the schooling period once 
past, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and “ natural 
philosophy ” remain sealed against the grown-up work- 
ingman ashamed to acknowledge ignorance, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, to the end of his blighted 
life. — Boston Transcript. 

Natronat Aip To Epvcation would be a grand 
thing if it were rightly applied, —i.¢. if it were so ap- 
plied as to give us a greater number of trained teachers. 
The weakest point in our system to-day is the prepon- 
derance of untrained school-keepers, Our greatest need 
is trained teacher,—-teachers, familiar with public school 
work, who know and can apply the methods of the 


“pew education” If national sid do not give us this, 


it will fail to accomplish half it ought to. With trained 
teachers the South could work out a speedy solution of 


the vexed question. It would make you heart-sick to go 
into many of our school-rooms and see how minds are 
dwarfed.— Supt. H. B. Gwyn, Galveston, Tex. 


LEARNING ENGLISH. 


BY E. 8 COX, OHIO. 


“ We are in danger of educating our children into more 
tongue than head,” says Mr. Hudson, the admirable 
Shakespeare scholar_and critic. The remark shows Mr. 
Hudson’s usual skill in saying things neatly and vigor- 
ously, but it is only in a certain sense true. Simple 
and noble speaking is about as common as wise and 
strong thinking, and not any more so, Mr. Hudson, 
who has himself done much good work for all lovers of 
choice English, doubtless did not intend to complain 
because too many people are in the habit of saying 
what they have to say, effectively and well. It is evi- 
dently not against clear and forcible speaking or writ- 
ingthat he protests, but against a supposed tendency 
of the schools to encourage a style of speech which has 
neither force nor clearness. 

Another Shakespearean,—who has grown into great 
disfavor with some folks, but whose head is at least 
as well furnished with a knowledge of his subject 
as that of his critics,—accuses us even more roundly of 
being pompous and pragmatical, and so lacking that 
pith and suavity, which is the sou! of all simple and 
valuable utterance. One might complain in turn that 
our Shakespeareans have not learned the lesson of so- 
briety from their great master, but it will be better to 
profit by the very considerable measure of truth which 
their remarks assuredly contain. 

The first thing that impresses one who aims to look 
at the subject with clear eyes is, that our work in En- 
glish is. needlessly formal. Perhaps this tendency to 
over-formality is the reason why Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
with a severity which is almost humorous, speaks of 
the school-master as the deadliest foe to the English 
language and to every other language. 

Under favorable conditions the learning of one’s 
mother-tongue is a very simple and natural process. It 
should not be difficult to speak choicely, when one sel- 
dom hears others except to speak simply and well. A 
little wholesome browsing among the true masters of 
language would, with such a beginning, complete the 
work. Unfortunately these admirable conditions sel- 
dom exist, and the schools are called upon to make up, 
in some measure, for the lack of them. 

As regards our primary work, the first thing is to 
teach children to talk; and here freshness, and vigor, 
and the command of good and true words should be 
valued very far above formal correctness. Know good 
English and use it, is the prime direction to be given to | 
the teacher; for with children, at least, nothing will 
wholly compensate for the lack of the unconscious tui- 
tion of a fine example. . 

Nowhere, perhaps, do the schools so signally fail as 
in giving their pupils an accurate sense of the meaning 
and value and beauty of words. Perhaps fifty persons 
may be found who can construe a difficult sentence, at, 
least according to the grammars, for one who knows'a 
noble and sufficient piece of English writing when he 
sees it. The art of putting a good thought in good 
words is the thing which should chiefly occupy an in- 
structor in English, but this is commonly esteemed of 
quite secondary importance, the formalities of educa- 
tion occupying the first place. The result is over- 
refinement, formality, extrayagance,—-anything, in fact, 
but the capacity of uttering a readable and manly En- 
glish sentence, This whole matter needs to be changed 


and it cap be changed only by the example ang 
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‘instruction of wise teachers, who have learned from 
the right sources what really constitutes great and 
adequate speech. The fault is not that children 
are not made acquainted, in some formal fashion, 
with enough words; the fault is, rather, that their 
words do not represent that knowledge which can 
alone give them any value or potency. Too many 
American boys are in a fair way to possess the doubt- 
ful accomplishment so much desired for poor Tom Tul- 
liver. “I want Tom,” says Mr. Tulliver,—“I want 
Tom such a sort o’ man as Riley, you know,—as can 
talk pretty nigh as well as if it was all wrote out 
for him, and knows a good lot o’ words as don’t mean 
much.” 

Mr. Whipple, our clear-sighted and vigorous Amer- 
ican essayist, says admirably, that a boy should not be 
permitted to use a word until he has earned the right 
to use it by some new ascension in his thinking or ex- 
perience. If this incomparable rule were well followed 
in the schools, they would furnish us a somewhat differ- 
ent and more noble product. 

When we come to written work, we find a good many 
books prepared, we must suppose, with the view of 
helping the teacher. Helps in some sense, most of 
these books are; and, on the mechanical side, at least, a 
few of them leave little to be desired. Possibly they 
are about as good as books of this kind can be made. 
Of primary work in English, however, it is even truer 
than elsewhere that a large portion of the best things 
cannot be put into books. The most important 
thing that the books teach is correctness, and correct- 
ness, though a valuable element of speech, is by no 
means the most valuable. The mere avoidance of ef- 
rors is no compensation for failing to say the thing you 
wish to say with brightness and force. Children, like 
other people, talk or write naturally and well when 
they have something to say which they feel to be worth 
saying. Make them observers, and teach them to read 
a few charming and well-written books, and your work is 
more than half done. Natural history and sane and 
well-told stories are the proper nourishment of all those 
young minds which are best worth the lifting and sav- 
ing. Beside their direct value in training to clearness 
and brightness of thought and speech, they can be made 
the basis of an untold number of school-exercises which 
every teacher, with a properly-developed inventive fac- 
ulty, will know how to adapt for himself. In the natural- 
history work, White of Selborne, and some of the notes 
of Thoreau, will prove delightful models, both as re- 
gards observation and the art of putting observation in 
simple and beautiful terms. 

In all exercises do not forget that clear-seeing is the 
basis of a clear and beautifal speech. Keep the minds 
of your pupils fresh, and let them hear good English 
and read good English, and their exercises, though in 
some respects incorrect, will seldom lack freshness and 
simplicity and vigor. Bring in the text-book, finally, 
if you will, to teach the lesson of exactness and good 
workmanship; but do not commit the mistake of sup- 
posing that a knowledge of the formalities of speech will 
work some wondrous seachange, and straightway put 
meaning and beauty where beauty and meaning 
were not. 

In going a little higher, and thus approaching the 
subject of English grammar, one feels that he is com- 
ing upon burning ground. A few advocates of that not 
very ancient but respectable subject remind one of cer- 
tain individuals on the coast of New England, whose 
chief articles of diet, Dr. Holmes says, are salt fish and 
the east wind. Without much regarding such advo- 
cates, however, it may be remarked that grammar, as 
once taught, has fallen under the disapproval of some of 
the most accomplished students of English, both in this 
country and in England. Such students we may safely 
wait for persons of equal learning to answer, not much 
doubting on which side the weight of scholarship and 
the .weight of ability will ultimately lie. Meantime, 
one may be content with stating that what is really 
valuable in the grammar of modern English may be put 

into very small compass, and mastered in a single year 

by those who have already attained a reasonably correct 

and forcible habit of speech. 

As to an acquaintance with our English idioms, that 
must be gained, if gained gt all, in quite another way, 


Perhaps English will one day come to be taught histor- 
ically in our public high schools. I have, in fact, just 
now a letter before me from Professor March of Lafay- 
ette College, in which he expresses the opinion that 
such teaching is entirely practicable. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Furnivall, the serene-tempered director of the 
New Shakespeare Society, is right when he says that 
the reason why English is not taught historically is be- 
cause teachers do not know it historically. Whether 
such full and intelligent study of the mother-tongue 
ever becomes common in the schools or not, it would 
undoubtedly do teachers much good to take a vigorous 
course of reading in early English. A few months, 
even, spent in mastering such a work as Professor Cor- 
son’s Handbook, or the Specimens of Early English 
edited by Morris & Skeat, would make one’s having in 
English a somewhat different equipment from that 
which is furnished by the modern grammars. In read- 
ing old authors, the student will find March’s Compar- 
ative Grammar, Morris’s Historical Outlines, Abbott’s 
Shakespearean Grammar, and the very complete work 
of Miitzner, valuable guides. Such study will prove 
worth while if it only induce the student to be a little 
less ready to try at the bar of Goold Brown those who 
use the richest and best English in the world. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there is some 
difference between even the most adequate, technical 
study of a language and the strong and effective use of 
it. For this last purpose, in addition to constant and 
right practice, there is no method comparable with that 
which has been so often recommended by those very 
competent judges, the masters of literature themselves. 


One way is to place a well-written book in a boy’s 
hands, and leave to thorough and beautiful workman- 
ship the task of teaching its own lessons. This, which 
is the freest and least pedantic of all methods, is, with 
clear, fine intellects, very nearly the right method. 
When a boy once gets into the atniosphere of sweet and 
sane thought and expression, and learns to rejoice in 
every true and well-freighted word, he may very safely 
be left to himself. The only drawback to this method 
is that it seems not perfectly adapted to any but the 
best heads. The time is coming, however, in school 
management, let us hope, when the good intellects will 
have their day. 

Another plan, perhaps better suited to most persons, 
is that of reading aloud under clear and competent 
guidance. With the right person at the teacher’s desk, 
this is always a delightful exercise, and is, perhaps, a 
better way of learning to relish literature, even, than 
the rather serious and dreary lessons that are now be- 
come so common. 

Somewhat more critical work may, however, occa- 
sionally be done with profit. One may easily keep 
notes of one’s readings, illustrating almost every point 
in English usage, and this without very much interfer. 
ing with the higher and greater uses of books. Work 
of this kind may be thought pedantic by some people, 
but not by those who know what goes to the writing of 
every good and memorable sentence. It was for a pur- 
pose something like this, Landor declared, that he sat 
for hours together in a library ; and there is not much 
danger in following the example of the best literary 
craftsman of his time. 

Whatever plan be adopted, it should not be found im- 
possible to lead well-nurtured boys and girls to those 
clear masters who are the only true law-makers of En- 
glish speech. Such study may, however, yield its pur- 
est benefits to the teacher himself,—bettering, as it as- 
suredly will, bis own English, and, in the end, giving 
him that breadth of idea which the schools so much 
lack, and which is so essential to the highest kind of 
instruction. 


BODY AND SOUL. 


| once painted a hall; 

uch a web never bung from an em 4 : 
One-half from his brush with rich 
The other he touched with a beam of the sun: . 
So that all which delighted the eye in one side, 
The same, point for point, in the other replied. 


In thee, friend, that Tyrian Chamber is found: 


Thine the star-pointing roof and the b groun 
Is one-half depicted with colors less bright?” . 


Beware that the counterpart blazes with light. 
—Persian (Enwari), Emerson. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY PAMELIA MCA. COLE, 


Roger Ascham, born in 1515, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where, after taking his degree, he became a tu- 
tor. Famous for his classical attainments, he gave 
lectures on Greek and was employed to write the public 
letters of the University (in Latin). By the recommen- 
dation of his friend Sir John Cheke, he afterward be- 
came tutor to the Princess Elizabeth. He early became 
an author, having published, while at Cambridge, a Latin 
version of the Commentaries of Ecumenius anda “ Dis- 
course on the Lord’s Supper.” “ Being valetudinary,” 
he practiced archery much for exercise, and wrote a 
book called Toxophilus, or the School of Shooting,—de- 
signed to teach archery and to popularize the English 
language, which was not then in especially high repute 
among scholars, most learned men writing in Latin. 
The book was dedicated to Henry VIII., who had re- 
vived several old laws for the encouragement of archery, 
every man being required to own a bow, “and butts 
ordered to be erected in every parish.” 

In Toxophilus Ascham had made many suggestions 
in regard to education, but he is best known by his book 
called the Schoolmaster, which contains much that may 
be of service at the present day. The occasion of the 
composition of this work was a conversation with Cecil 
and several other gentlemen concerning some unfortu- 
nate boys who had run away from Eton to avoid a flog- 
ging. Walter Haddon, an accomplished gentleman and 
scholar, said that “the best master he had known was 
also the greatest beater,”—(his old tutor, Udall of Eton). 
But Ascham, in advance of the age, maintained “ that 
came so to pass rather by the great towardness of the 
scholar, than by the great beating of the master. For 
children were sooner allured by love than driven by 
beating to attain good learning.” Ascham’s friend Sack- 
ville, having been a listener to this conversation, pro- 
posed his writing a book embodying his views on teach- 
ing. Hence the Schoolmaster; which, though giving 
many useful directions concerning the “up-bringing” 
of children in general, is especially devoted to plans for 
instruction in Latin. 

He recommends that after the child has learned 
the principle parts of speech, the master should read 
with him a passage from some classic author, and the’ 
child having translated it and made himself familiar 
with it, should then turn it back into Latin. The mas- 
ter having examined and compared it with the original 
should point out the difference to the child, saying, 
however, wherever it is possible “ You have done well.” 
“For I assure you there is no such whetstone to sharp- 
en a good wit and encourage a good learning as praise.” 

It is true that human nature is the same in all ages, 
but it is difficult to realize in reading this quaint old 
volume that these words of counsel were written more 
than three centuries ago. “If your scholar do miss 
sometimes, chide not too hastily, for that shall both dull 
his wit and discourage his diligence ; but monish him 
gently, which shall make him both willing to amend and 
glad to go forward in love and hope of learning.” “ As 
ye use to hear, so ye learn to speak; if ye hear no 
other, ye speak not yourself; and when ye only hear of 
them, ye only learn. And therefore, if ye would speak 
as the best and wisest do, ye must be conversant 
where the best and wisest are; but if ye be born or 
brought up in a rude country, ye shall not choose, but 
many rudely. The rudest man of all knoweth this to be 
true. 

He takes up the subject of foreign travel and study, 
disapproving it unless in the case of young persons un- 
der the charge of a careful tutor. In a quaint fashion 
he refers to Ulysse as an example for travellers, since 
he listened not to the sirens, and as the poet tells us 
was “ wise in all times and wary in all places.” 

The Schoolmaster did not appear until after the death 
of the author. It was published by his widow and dedi- 
cated to Cecil, whose wife had been one of Ascham’s 
pupils, 

Though a Protestant, Ascham escaped persecution in 
the reign of Mary, and probably through the influence of 
Gardiner filled the office of Latin Secretary in her reign 
as he had done in that of Edward. He seems to have 


sonducted with great prudence, and it ip said that in 
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his correspondence no allusion is made to the painful 
events of the time, not even the tragic fate of his friend 
and pupil, Lady Jane Grey. After Elizabeth ascended 
the throne, he assisted her in her studies ; and his death, 
in 1568, is said to have been hastened by close applica- 
tion to a poem which he was preparing for the anniver- 
sary of her accession. 


CONCEALED DANGERS. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


“ How little I see of you!” said one city teacher to 
another, in the same building. “No time,” answered 
the other, rushing by; “I have too much to do.” 


This condition of things may seem improbable to out- 
siders, but it is a fact that in many of the large school- 
buildings in cities, teachers enjoy but little social inter- 
course with each other. The demands of each hour are 
no less absorbing than imperative, and fellow-teachers 
are as much strangers in exchange of experiences and 
sympathies as if they were in separate buildings. The 
more systematic the arrangement of school duties, the 
more one is cut off from social intercourse. Every one 
at his post, leaves no one at liberty forsociability. But 
is there never an opportunity, through the whole day, 
for the prompt, punctual post-guarder and energetic 
worker to exchange salutations, kind words, and a little 
fun, that would be an inspiration to each? Somebody 
else, beside the historic “Jack,” is made “dull” by 
“all work and no play.” 

The tendency of methodical teachers, who find every 
moment crowded with duties and responsibilities, is to 
grow more hermit-like in the discharge of those duties. 
There is a narrowing, closing-in influence about school- 
work that threatens every teacher in proportion as she 
gives of berself to her work. She is comparatively free 
from this danger if she has no heart for it, and lives for 
outside interests; but, if she lives in and for her school, 
she is a ready victim to this menacing evil, from which 
teachers unconsciously suffer. They fall into it as one 
freezes to death, rather liking it as the benumbing grows 
fatal; neither will their gratitude be immediate if some 
good friend attempts to shake them out of it. If any 
doubt this, let them try to explain why they are inva- 
riably attacked with school topics in formal conversa- 
tions with those outside the profession. No, not inva- 
riably, for an incident is recalled which, by its rarity, 
proves the rule, and shows the trend of a teacher’s work. 


A cultivated lady invited several teachers to lunch 
with her. With nice tact and courtesy she never men- 
tioned school at the table, but led the conversation to a 
new book, Zhe Light of Asia, which had then been be- 
fore the public for some months, claiming such general 
attention and appreciation that the hostess never 
dreamed that she was risking anything in the introduc- 
tion of such a subject with five intelligent, educated 
teachers as guests. But the silence that fell on the 
professional group showed her mistake, for but one of 
the number had ever heard of it, and she had never 
read it. Would there have been this significant lull in 
conversation if they had been met on their native heath, 
and inquired of concerning “methods” and “ percen- 
tages”? The idea is in the air that teachers do not care 
to talk anything but schools, and could not ifthey tried. 
Such an assumption is unjust to a good proportion of 
them, but the general conviction that this is the case 
has not been reached without a reason. One can asso- 
ciate with ladies engaged in other occupations for a 
long time and never know by their conversation what 
their duties are; but, did one ever meet a teacher in a 
dining-room, three times a day for three days, without 
knowing that she was such? Observing people, men 
especially, loftily affirm that they can detect one at sight. 
“There is a certain something,” they say, “that marks 
them unmistakably: a primness of manner, a terribly 
distinct enunciation, and a self-assertive habit which 
classifies one on the spot.” Of course the first sensa- 
tion on hearing this is that of indignant protest. But 
think a little. Can a teacher go on for years in an oc- 
cupation where her word is authority and her will su- 
preme with fifty little men and women, and not carry 
the feeling over the school-room threshhold that she 


not the most natural thing in the world that she should 
come to over-estimate her opinions, and to expect the 
same deference outside the school-room that she receives 
there ? 

A lady upon arriving at a summer resort was told by 
one of the boarders, as she pointed to another, “That is 
Miss W She is a teacher; but you will like her 
ever so much for all that. She is just as full of fun, 
and never talks school a bit.” Now such an expression 
as that has its nieaning for every teacher, whether she 
chooses to recognize it or not. The ostrich is no safer 
from attack because it prefers to hide its head and not 
see its danger. The natural indignation one feels to be 
told that the daily life of a teacher tends to make one 
unsocial, narrow, prim, and self-assertive, does not 
weaken the truth that lies in such a statement. Neither 
does the assertion prove that all are so. It only indi- 
cates the course of the current, and hangs out beacon- 
lights to show the concealed dangers. Is it not much 
wiser to take advantage of the light than to ignore it 
in contemptuous scorn ? 

All work and care is divided, when shared by another 
through sympathy. The best lubrication of school-room 
machinery is to shake hands with fellow-teachers over 
the whir of it, and compare experiences. The teacher 
who ignores this, makes a mistake, and loses in inspira- 
tion much more than she saves intime. A bright word 
in passing takes no time. A smile isn’t measured by 
minutes. Teachers meet at the annual!conventions and 
go home “toned up.” They may think it is the result 
of the educational “ papers” and discussions; but let 
each one listen to them alone, and where would the 
tonic be? It is largely the sympathetic association 
with other teachers that sends them home more hopeful 
and energetic. Why is not this helpfulness enjoyed in 
a smaller way at home? “No time,” comes in reply. 
Then take time. It will be more than made up in the 
end. ‘Teachers in cities suffer in this respect, from the 
very size of the teaching-organization. They never get 
together. They don’t know each other. They have no 
social life with each other. A teacher who had been 
ten years in Boston schools was called, with five hun- 
dred others in the grammar school department, to meet 
the superintendent. She looked over that large number 
and recognized but five, besides those with whom she 
daily associated. Can one imagine the isolation of such 
solitary work? Is there any other class of brain-workers 
that are such strangers to each other? A few years 
ago a band of teachers in one section of the city met for 
discussion and social intercourse, but the principals 
frowned over it. Women were “getting their heads 
together,” and that always meant mischief. If teachers 
cannot change this state of things in the mass, they can 
work against it in their own buildings, and not feel that 
it isJpraiseworthy to have no time for social intercourse. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The largest theatre is the New Opera House in Paris. It 
covers nearly three acres of ground. Its cubic mass is 4,287,- 
000 feet.- It costs 100,000,000 francs. 

— The largest island in the world, which is also regarded as a 
continent, is Australia. It is 2,500 miles in lenght from east to 
west, and measures 1,950 miles from north to south. Its area 
is 2,094,287 square miles. 


— “What are you going to do when you grow up if you 
don’t know how to cipher?’’ asked a teacher of a slow boy. 
‘I’m going to be a school-teacher and make the boys do the 
ciphering,’’ was the reply. 


— The painting of ‘‘ St. Paul in chains,’ by Murillo, which 
was placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cincinnati, many years 
ago, at a cost of $25,000, has been ruined. The sexton, in try- 
ing to place a screen over it on Saturday, slipped from the 
scaffolding which he had erected and fell through the picture 
to the floor, fifteen feet below. 


— The publishers of a German novel recently caused to be 
inserted in a large number of newspapers a notice to the effect 
that a certain nobleman of wealth and high position, desirous 
of finding a wife, wanted one who resembled the heroine in the 
novel named. Thereupon every marriageable woman who saw 
the notice bought the book in order to see what the heroine 
was like, and the work had an immense sale. 


— Populous cities and towns spring up so rapidly in the fa- 
Northwest that people in the East cannot keep track of them. 
One of the newest of these, which has dubbed itself the ‘‘isor 
lated city of the Northwest,’’ is up the Missouri River, twelve 
hundred miles beyond Bismarck, away from any railroad, 
hemmed in by mountains, and at this season shut out from all 
the world. It bears the name of Benton, in honor of “Old 
Bullion,” and it is the magazine of the British Northwest. It 
is a substantial town, because lumber is so costly there that it is 
economy to build with brick. During navigation, twenty-two 
steamboats carry goods to this remote city, and the volume of 
business there justifies a chamber of commerce and mammoth 


must be always right and always listened to? Is it/brick 


BOTANICAL TEACHING. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


The methods of teaching botany have, within a compara- 
tively short time, undergone a material change. Upon con- 
sulting persons not botanists, who in years gone by were con- 
sidered to have studied this science, we have been surprised 
at what was then deemed a sufficient course. No wonder that 
with few exceptions such a horror of the science was imparted. 
Long lists of names were given to learn, unassociated often 
with the vital parts of which they are descriptive. Indeed, a 
plant does not appear to have been viewed as a living thing. 
Its structure and functions were wholly neglected, and it was 
thought enough to run down a plant by means of an artificial 
key, and then clap a name on it like an extinguisher. A night’s 
repose was always sufficient to obliterate all remembrance of 
the task. Unless the pupil had a strong natural love for plants 
he could not work to any purpose in such away. It was like 
attempting to teach chemistry by the text-book alone, not 
allowing the pupil to experiment for himself. The whole 
method was fatal to enthusiasm. 

There has, of late, been a great change for the better. Text- 
books are now subordinated to the actual study of the living 
plant. The student is led to examine and question all the phe- 
nomenon of growth. The terms,—for terminology is essential 
for precise scientific description,—are introduced as they are 
required, and with definite application. To the botanical stu- 
dent of to-day, a plant is not a dead object, but an active living 
thing, with a history to be read. Each one of us may interpret 
something of its record; it may be a word or two only, or it 
may be a chapter. 

Work with the microscope is now indispensable. It is to 
the biologist what the balance is to the chemist. Physiologists 
and histologists have indeed so exalted it that there is, perhaps, 
a tendency to underrate systematic and other branches of the 
study. Fascinating and profitable as microscopic research can 
become in skilful hands, we think no one branch of botany 
should be depreciated to the advantage of another. Surely in 
the division of labor,—now so essential in our wide field,— 


there ought to be room for harmonious action. Morphology. 
physiology, histology, taxonomy, all have their votaries, and 
they should act together along the whole line of advance. By 
the modern method of studying botany, even the young student 
in the laboratory may contribute something of importance to 
the science. To this end he is trained to observe carefully, to 
draw accurately, to make comparisons, and to think out results. 
It can be claimed, then, for Botany that it is a most important 
means of training,—one whichjwill be more and more appreci- 
ated as ite merits are unfolded. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


(I1.) — HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 


BY MARY BLAKE. 


‘* Yes, they expect us to know everything now-a-days. Not 
contented with plenty of hard work in school-hours, and the 
reports and examination-papers out of school-hours, they are 
beginning to talk about a teacher’s course of study in history, 
or literature, or art. Whatcan a poor mortaldo? It would 
be an endless task, with all our interruptions, to get through 
Gibbon or Macaulay. I should forget the first volume Jong 
before I finished the second, and I am tired out with the 
thought of it before I begin.’’ 

We can imagine some hard-worked teacher thinking this, if 
he does not say it. Now suppose, instead of attacking some 
many-volumed history, we choose some period of time and go 
systematically over the ground, dipping into one book here, 
and another there, enlivening plain fact with poetry and fic- 
tion, but still keep up the connection of events, and go steadily 
forward from cause to consequence. ‘‘ But how are we to 
know what books, or parts of books, we want?’’ you ask. 
** We have not the time to go searching through libraries or 
catalogues after them, and perhaps could not find them if we 
did. If somebody would tell us what and where the books 
are, we would be very glad to try the plan at least.”’ 

To mark out in a rough way such a course as this is the de- 
sign of this paper. We shall gather together out of different 
books such portions as we need. We shall mention several 
books on the same topics, to allow for differences of taste as 
well as the differences in libraries. Some parts of the course 
may seem elementary; if they do, be thankful you know so 
much, and skip what you know all about, or do not want. 
You may wish to linger over some topics, according as you are 
interested in special things in literature, biography, or art. 
But if the general direction through the forest is once 
“blazed” for us, we shall not be afraid of losing our way if 
we step aside, now and then, to pick a rare flower or to look 
at a waterfall. 

Let us take the time from the Christian era to Charlemagne, 
and mark off the events into centuries as landmarks to guide 
us through what sometimes seems as bewildering and impen- 
etrable as an Indian jungle. But these centuries are full of 
the ‘‘ beginnings of things,’’ and a comprehension of these 
events illuminates all the after-history. They are rich in 
thrilling events; some of our best novels find their plots here. 
Emperors, priests and martyrs, crowned queens and heroic 
peasant girls appear upon the stage. We shall meet Nero and 
Titus, Zenobia and Theodoric, Athanasius and Augustine, 
Alaric and Mahomet. 

President Porter, in chapters 11 and 12 in his Books and 
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Reading, tells us “ How to read History,”’ and the perusal of 
those chapters would be a most excellent introduction to the 
course of reading which we now propose to begin. If conven- 
jent, you should have on hand the principal books mentioned 
for each century, so that you can turn backward and forward 
from one to another as you wish. You will need some good, 
amall history for the principal facts. There are so many pub- 
lished now, both for school use and the general reader, that 
you cannot go far astray. The Smaller History of Rome, by 
William Smith, is one of these; Merivale’s General History of 
Rome, in the ‘* Students’ Series,’’ is one of the best, and has 
the advantage of combining the religious and secular history. 
It covers the time up to A.D. 476; from that point, such his- 
tories as Thalheimer’s Medieval and Modern History, or Tay- 
lor’s Manual of Modern History, take up the tale. Books 
like Weber’s or Worcester’s Outlines of History may help you 
somewhat, though they will not be referred to again. But get 
your facts and the ground-work out of the best books accessi- 
ble,—never mind what they are,—anywhere and everywhere. 
Cultivate the habit of running over the tables of contents of 
every historical work you can pick up, In some big book 
which you would never think of reading through, you may find 
a few pages which will help you wonderfully. 

If possible, you ought also to have a copy of Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, either the full or the stu- 
dents’ abridged edition, and Charles Kingsley’s Roman and 
Teuton, and White’s Eighteen Christian Centuries. It would 
be quite convenient for you to have a good church history to 
refer to occasionally; The Sludents’ Ecclesiastical History is 
perhaps the best short one. Milman’s History of Christianity 
is good, though sometimes both prolix and prosy. Neander 
is profound and philosophical; Abbott’s is easy and interest- 
ing, but omits a good deal you want to know; Schaff, perhaps, 
strikes the golden mean between too much and too little 
Maps, too, are almost indispensable. Church says: ‘It can- 
not be too strongly impressed on students that they ought 
always to read with a map at their side. They cannot be too 
early made familiar with the truth that a map is a historical as 
well as a geographical picture, and represents on the back- 
ground of unchanging nature the changing seats and fortunes of 
men.” Herecommends Spencer's Wistorical Atlas ; Schmitz’s 
Students’ Atlas of Classical Geography will give you a good 
map of the Roman Empire. Some of the histories, — Thal. 
heimer’s, for instance,—have maps in them. 


We have divided off the time into centuries in order to make 
each century stand distinctly by itself. Ask yourself, What 
were the principal characteristics of the century, who the 
great rulers, what the powerful movements among the people ? 

Beginning with the Christian era, let us notice first the 
secular history of the Roman empire, and see what manner of 
world it was into which Christianity came. For whatever 
your creed or no-creed you must confess that a new element 
was then introduced into the world’s history, whose slow 
Jeaven working through the centuries has made the civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America a different thing from that of 
Greece and Rome. 

Merivale’s General History of Rome (pp. 425-513), or Smith’s 
Smaller History of Rome (pp. 291-307), or any good school- 
history of Rome if you cannot get these, will give you the prin- 
cipal events of the history of the empire through the first cen- 
tury. In connection with these books read about the victory 
of Arminius, in Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World (p. 
127). Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii will give you a picture 
of Roman life and manners. The destruction of Jerusalem Is 
said to be one of the ‘“‘two great and unparalleled catastro- 
phes”’ which occasioned the changes in ‘“‘ which modern his- 
tory took its beginnings.”” You will find an interesting ac- 
count of this event in Palmer’s History of the Jewish Nation 
(pp. 174-195). Milman’s poem, “‘ The Fall of Jerusalem,’ can 
be found in Vol. I. of his poetical works. 


Having got an idea of what the Roman world was doing, let 
us now notice the relations of Christians and Christianity to 
that world. 

Most people know, or think they do (more often the latter), 
all about the first preaching of Christianity by the Apostles. 
But whether you know much or little, you cannot fail to be in 
terested in chap. 10 of Conybeare’s & Howson’s Life of St. Paul, 
which describes his preaching at Athens (Chaps. 24 and 26 
pp. 466-488), will give you a very interesting account of Paul’s 
trial and martyrdom. You will also find here a very vivid de- 
scription of some of the most important buildings of Rome, 
which will make the scene of much of the after-history like a 
real city to you. If you are Interested in art you will like to 
look over the legends of St. John, Sts. Peter and Paul, in Vol. 
I. of Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art (pp. 158-190); 
perhaps also that of St. Denis (p_ 332, Vol. IL). If you’ want 
something easy and interesting read Mrs. Charles’ Victory 
of the Vanquished, or DeMille’s Helena’s Household. Jacob 
Abbott’s new History of Christianity (chaps. 9 and 10) gives a 
popular view of some of the most striking incidents of this 
period. 

But you may wish to learn more concerning the world of 
thought into which this new religion came. Take Professor 
Fisher's Beginnings of Christianity. It is.a big, theological- 
looking book, but do not be alarmed, — we are going to read 

only five chapters (pp. 40-191), and the style is so charming 
you cannot help but like it. The titles of the chapters are: 
The Roman Empire as a Preparation for Christianity; Popu- 
lar Religion of the Greeks and Romans and its Decline; Greek 
Philosophy in its Relation to Christianity; The State of Mor- 
als in Ancient Heathen Society. 


Schaff, in his History of the Christian Church ( Vol. I. pp. 
33-59), treats of nearly the same subjects more briefly. If you 
are interested to continue this line of thought, you will en joy 
reading Plato’s Phaedo (in Vol. I. p. 383), Jowett’s translation. 
There is a later compilation by Bulkley, called Plato’s Best 
Thoughts, recently published. It will show you how little 
light the best and wisest philosophers had concerning the life 
to come, compared with the humblest and most persecuted 
Christian. If you are fond of reading of this character, you 
will be amply repaid by dwelling longer on the theme of the 
religious thought and philosophy of the world at the time of 
Christ. Déllinger’s Gentile and Jew in the Court of the Tem- 
ple of Christ, and the Religions before Christ, by Pressensé, are 
among the many books on this subject. 

Recapitulate, and gather together all these different things 
by reading the first chapter in White's Zighteen Christian Cent- 
uries. It would help your memory very much if at the end 
of your reading of each century you would make a brief sketch 
of the characteristics of that period, something like this: 

The first century characterized by a series of cruel profligate 
emperors (except Vespasian and Titus). 

A combination of mob and tyrant, which crushed out the 
middle classes. 

Christianity preached in every province of the empire, and 
here and there beyond the boundaries. _ 

Christians persecuted locally, not by universal edict, through- 
out the empire. 

Roman legions turned back from Germany by Arminius. 

Destruction of Jerusalem, and final breaking up of Jewish 
nation and temple worship. 

Now stop, and try to imagine how matters really were. You 
will not wish to linger long over the dark picture. You will 
see that the world needed something, whether it was the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ or not. And now let us pass on to the 
next century, and notice the increasing opposition of the old 
religion to the growing power of the new. 


THE BIRMINGHAM (ENG.) SCHOOL BOARD. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The Birmingham School Board, as is doubtless well known 
to most of your readers, is one of the most efficient and best 
organized boards in England; and the following extracts from 
a letter written for me by the clerk of the Board will be of in- 
terest to many here who are concerned with the questions of 
school-board organization and reform, and compulsory attend- 
ance. It is to be remembered that the public-school system in 
England is as yet scarcely a dozen years old, and the question 
of compulsion is still very much in the foreground. 


*“*The school boards are elected triennially, but any casual 
vacancy can be filled by the appointment of another member 
by the remaining members at a special meeting. 

**Our Board consists of 15 members, and, as you will natu- 
rally assume, the number of members is determined by the 
Education Department, according to the size of the district. 

** We have a School Management Committee, a Sites, Build- 
ing, and Repairs Committee, an Attendance and General Pur- 
poses Committee, a Finance Committee, an Education Com- 
mittee, and an Appeals Committee. The titles of these com- 
mittees, with the exception of the last two, sufficiently indicate 
their duties; and I may state that the Education Committee 
considers and brings before the Board all questions of educa. 
tional policy not intimately connected with the actual details 
of school management; while the Appeals Committee sits to 
receive the personal excuses of the parents in those cases in 
which the Board has taken the initiatory steps toward a pros- 
ecution for the non-attendance or imperfect attendance of the 
children at school. 

* IT inclose a copy of our By-laws, which are the basis of the 
majority of our prosecutions for irregular attendance. The 
compulsory powers are exercised in a few cases under the 
Elementary Education Actof 1876, Sections 11 and 12. Under 
the first of these sections, the magistrates make an attendance 
order instead of at once fining the parent on satisfactory proof 
of the neglect; and Section 12 empowers the magistrates sub- 
sequently to fine the parents, or to order that the child shall 
be committed to a certified industrial school. Children are 
also committed to industrial schools under the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1866. . 

** We have a staff of 30 Visiting Officers to carry out the work 
of compulsion. They obtain, every fortnight, a copy from the 
School Registers of the attendance of every child on the school 
books. The prosecution is based on absence for one half-day 
(a certificate of which absence is obtained from the teacher), 
although we, of course, only take the worst cases,—those in 
which the attendance is very irregular indeed. I should men- 
tion that a preliminary notice of intention to prosecute is given 
to the parents, and they are therein invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the Appeals Sub-committee, to state any reasons for 
irregular attendance, or difficulties in the way of getting the 
children to school. If they do not attend, or have no good 
reasons to offer, the prosecution is continued, and, as a rule, 
the magistrates now order a fine of 2s. 6d. in the first, and 5s. 
in subsequent cases. 

“IT have been writing of children whose names are on the 
school books, but who attend irregularly. In dealing with 
those children who have not been entered on the schoo regis- 
ters, the officers have to rely upon a census of their districts, 
= = actual observation of the children’s absence from 

00. 


The By-laws accompanying the letter define reasonable ex- 
cuses for non-attendance, time of attendance, provisions as to 
religion and labor acts, and provisions as to standard for ex- 
emption. Epwin D. Meap. 

April, 1883. 


ACID PHOSPHATE 
OR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., says: “I have frequently 
found it of excellent service in cases of debility, loss of appe- 


tite, and in convalescence from exh 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


cations relating to this department should be marked 
and edtiressed to W. H. Eastman, Sumner, 


Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE. 


My first-is something to wear; 
My last is something to eat; 

My whole, I can safely declare, 
Is naught but a simple conceit. 


ENIGMA OF POETS: 102 LETTERS 

My 52, 2, 7, 15, 42, 91, 36, 43, 26, 91, 8, 25, 1, 65, 8, 13, 
11, 83, 20, 6, 4, 19, 55, 91, was the author of my whole. 

My 44, 49, 23, 24, 50, 9, 33, 14, 74, 16, 32, was the au- 
hor of: 
re It ne’er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth 

That coft contentment, peace or pleasure, 

The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 

Oh, that’s the chiefest warld’s treasure.”’ 

My 30, 63. 5, 18, 37, 78, 54, 40, 38, 20, 54, 53, 25, was 
the author of: 

‘* Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet, 
And counsel mitigates the greatest smart.’’ 

My 60, 45, 82, 80, 85, 12, was the author of, ** Nothing 
should be the judge of wit but wit.’’ 

My 92, 46, 88, 37, 62, 80, 22, 49, 25, 61, wrote: 

** Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs.” 

My 44, 49, 23, 24, 60, 9, 33, 14, 74, 16, 32, was the au- 

thor of: 


NILLoR. 


“‘ Yet I blame not the world nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one; 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’T were folly not sooner to shun.”’ 
My 51, 96, 89, 39, 66, 68, 71, 13, 55, 86, 87, wrote: 
‘Oh, what is love made for, if ’tis not the same 
Through joy or through torment, through glory or shame ?”’ 
My 17, 76, 77, 82, 42, 48, 49, 50, 74, 78, 59, 67, 97, 15, 
was the nom de plume of an American poetess. 
My 80, 6, 47, 36, 20, 84, wrote: 
There was music on the midnight, 
A requiem sad and slow.”’ 
My 57. 98. 63, 10, 93, 52, 21, 37, 64, 69, 97, 98, 75, 28, 83, 
89, 34, 74. 82. 100, 42, wrote *‘ The Bell of the Atlantic.’ 
My 91, 92, 31, 35, 41, 58, 101, 44, was the author of: 
** Vet love will dream and faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need, is just), 
‘That somehow, somewhere, meet we must.”’ 
My 65, 89, 74, 93, 79, 81, 56, 84, 72, 89, 37, 62, 86, was 
the author of, ** Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping.”’ 
My 91. 76, 90, 94, 99, was the author of, ‘* Alas, and did my 
Saviour Bleed ?”’ 
mo 74, 70, 102, 23, 56, 69, 27, was the author of *‘ Mc- 
ngal.’ 
My whole is a verse from the pen of an American author. 
E. A. Denison. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


. A noted Chinese scholar of this century. 
. A patriarch who lived 180 years. 
A western province of Austria, acquired 1363. 
The French for cutting-board. 
A wicker fish-basket. 
. A Greek goddess, known as “‘ great.’’ 
. The author of ** The Pricke of Conscience.”’ 
. A mark used in dry goods. 
Primals and finals down make a pleasant mental recreation ; 
medialis down give a President of the United States. 


orp 


DUDEE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 5. 


CHARADE.—Stratagem. 

LITERARY Exrema.—*' Milton was the stair or high table- 
land to let down the English genius from the summit of 
Shakespeare.’”’—Emerson, in English Traits. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TALE, No. 3. — Lena, Rye, Sopbia, Read- 
ing, Spencer, May, George, Guernsey, Turkey, Sandwich, Sal- 
mon, Orange, Copenhagen, Adelaide, Nice, Derby, Sidney, 
Fareweil. 

ANSWERS Recetvepd.—Peter G. Power, Charleston, S. C., 
solves Cross-word Enigma of March 22; A. A. Thomas, Prairie 
Lea, Tex, solves the same, and the Charade ; and Beaure- 
gard Dalton, West’s Mills, N.C., solves Cross-word Enigma, 
and Geographical Tale of same date; ‘* Buckeye,”’ Portsmouth, 
Ohio, solves Enigma, and Mary Orrick, Ashland, Md., Enigma 
and Word-Square of March 29. 


— A reader of Tue JouRNAL writes: “ The ‘ Eclipses’ are 
a pleasing change to the tired teacher’s brain.”’ 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The asteroids discovered in 1882 were eleven in all—Nos. 
221 to 231, inclusive. All of these except two were discovered 
by Palisa, at Vienna, No. 227 was discovered by Paul Henry 
in Paris, and 230 by De Ball at rte | One more has 


been added by Palisa since the beginni ‘ 
the total number up to date aaa ng of the year, making 


— Next to the exhibitions to be held in Boston, those in 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Lisbon seem to deserve special 
attention, unless the show in Calcutta should become an ade- 
quate representative of Indian products. In Hamburg there 
will be held the greatest cattle and horse show of the century, 
and the entire exhibition is to be devoted to living animais 
from all parts of the globe. In Australia a colonial exhibit is 
to be made, for the special benefit of the European consumer. 
The Portuguese exhibition, to be held in Lisbon from May 20 
to July 20, under the management of the Royal Portuguese 
Association of Agricultare, is the first of the kind ever held in 
Portugal, and is to be merely agricultural. The Portuguese 
desire that Americans contribute as much as possible, 
especially in the way of agricultural machinery. 


— The nibilists are reported to be considerably interested in 
a new explosive that is making quite a stir in Europe. It is 
the invention of Eugene Turpin, and glories in the name of 
** panclastite’’ or brise-tout.’’ It is sald to be composed of 


two liquids, each non-explosive when al but wh ixed 
together, just os wine and water ane mized, falminating 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pound is produced which can be exploded either by ignition or 

reussion. Experiments made at Cherbourg by the iron plate 
and the lead cylinder tests showed it to be much more powerful 
than dynamite, while by trial it was shown to be much less 
sensitive to a blow, © 

— At the meeting of the French Acad. of Science on Feb. 6, 
M. Boussingault submitted to the members a bronze chisel 
harder than copper and not so hard as iron, composed of 95 
copper, 4.5 tin, and traces of lead and silver. It is a specimen 
of the metallurgy of the Incas before their conquest by Spain, 
and has served to work the stone of Peru. It was found on 
the high-road between Quito and Cuzco. As to the supposed 
hardeniog that was given to bronze, M. Boussingault declared 
that he knew nothing of it, and had never been able to pro- 
duce it. 

— The distinctness with which small stars appear in photo- 
graphs of the great comet of last year leads Mr. Gill, astrono- 
mer of the Cape of Good Hope Observatory, to suggest the 
= of making star-maps by direct photography of the 

eavens. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SENATOR BROWN’S DONATION. 


After all, U. S. Senator Jos. E. Brown’s donation of $50,000 
to the University of Georgia will be, or has been, accepted. 
Readers remember the Georgia Legislature declined it because 
it called for an issue of seven per cent. State bonds to the Uni- 
versity, which the members of the Legislature pronounced un- 
constitutional. There is, however, a law by which, when due- 
bonds, property of the University, are presented to the Gov- 
ernor, he is ordered to issue new non-negotiable seven per cent. 
bonds running fifty years, and to give them to the trustees in 
place of old ones. Senator Brown went into the market and 
bought $50,000 worth of Georgia Sevens, paying in premi- 
ums $1,000. These bonds mature April 1, and on March 
81 there was a meeting of the trustees of the University in 
Atlanta. To the Board of Trustees the Senator offered these 
bonds as a gift, on the same terms on which the gift was for- 
merly offered; that is, the interest was to be lent in sums of 
$200 or less to poor young men to pay expenses at the Uni- 
versity (tuition is already free). The loan was to be made for 
four per cent., and the money, when repaid, to be added to 
the principal. The trustees, with one exception, agreed to 
accept the gift. This settles the matter without intervention 
of the Legislature, as the Act under which it was done, pro- 
vides for appropriation. It will, I presume, give satisfaction 
in Georgia. There is hardly any such dignified and generally 
respected body of men in Georgia as the trustees of the Uni- 
versity. ‘They include a number of the ablest lawyers of the 
State (one of whom, Col. N. J. Hammond, is well known in the 
U. 8S. Congress for his legal ability) besides a number of other 
citizens of the highest character and reputation. The Act of 
the Legislature under which the gift will have effect was made 
to prevent the University (whose property is mostly in State 
bonds) from being affected by lowering the rate of interest on 
those securities. Since the conditions under which Senator 
Brown’s gift was offered are the result of his own experience 
and that of our late governor, Alex. H. Stephens, Georgia’s 
two most prominent citizens, perhaps I may call the plan of 
benefaction 

THE GEORGIA WAY. 

I have had a friendly talk on the subject, both with Senator 
Brown aud Gov. Stephens. In the course of a friendship with 
Gov. Stephens, lasting over thirty years, I have, in fact, many 
times heard him discuss the subject of helping young men by 
aloan. Gov. Stephens was aided by a loan to go through the 
University at Athens; and Senator Brown, by similar help, 
became a graduate of the law school of Yale College. In 
addition to this, Gov. Stephens had, in the course of his life, 
assisted with a loan one hundred and twenty young persons 
(chiefly men) who wished to pay for their education. With 
very few exceptions the money was repaid; and when Senator 
Brown talked over with him the plan of his proposed donation, 
both gentlemen agreed that the best way to help young men 
was by lending them money. They both valued highly the 
preservation of a man’s independence. 


GOV. ALEX. H. STEPHENS, 


I doubt very much whether the record of any giver of big 
sums to education in the United States is more honorable than 
that of Gov. Stephens. I doubt if he was ever worth more 
than $50,000, and his plantation and negroes were notoriously 
unproductive, owing to the very indulgent way in which he 
managed the latter. His neighbors and kinsfolk all said that 
he spoiled his own negroes and made those of other people dis- 
satisfied. He lived nearly all his life by work. 

It may be said, perhaps, that Gov. Stephens had no children, 
and could afford to be generous. Although he was never married, 
there never was a time when the claims of kindred were not 
_ &8 onerous on him as on most married men. He was brother 
and father both, to his younger brother, Judge Linton 
Stephens ; and he was a father to the children of another 
brother. No man felt more keenly the ties of blood than he, 
He is a most remarkable example of an old; bachelor who 
exercised strong domestic affections as well as extended friend- 
ships. He is certainly entitled to honorable notice by al! 
friends of education. I think it is very pleasant to see two 
men who profited by a loan in youth in order to go to college, 
as did Senator Brown and Gov. Stephens, make special bene- 
factions of that kind through life. Both are very practical 
men, understanding human nature,—in fact, our senator is 


regarded in Georgia as a Ulysses; and we recommend the 
Georgia Way. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial ohana Be over his re. He cannot 


respondents sho a ; the pressure on our columns impera- 
stvely demands 


THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Pardon the almost unwarranted boldness of a stranger in 
again so soon importuning for all the strength of New-England 
educational influence, to place the rudiments of the vital phys- 
ical sciences in our public schools. It will be asked, Why 
should this request be so persistently made? In reply, I 
earnestly suggest that physiology and hygiene be taught in 
our public schools, with appended classifications of all common 
poisons, now so largely used, some of which are found in all 
alcoholic drinks, in all preparations of tobacco and opium, and 
besides these, other poisons freely used. 

For many years the people of this country have sought for a 
remedy for the common evils and found none adequate. The 
time is now come when advanced thought discerns our schools 
as the head waters of all permanent reform source, and not only 
reform from alcoholics, but from every destroyer now found in 
the ordinary conditions of living. An appeal has been made for 
‘*temperance text-books”’ in schools. That may be well as a 
stepping-stone,’ but nothing short of the “vital sciences’’ 
will sound the depths of wrongs now upon our people. Alco- 
hol is but one line of wrong; tobacco is another; medicinal 
poisons still encircle these, and “‘ Legion ”’ is the only name for 
physical evils now preying upon the vital forces. Newspaper 
literature, educational literature, and teaching are all good in 
their way, but we need trained scholars to go forth as educa- 
tors. Our present temperance workers are but “ raw recruits.’’ 
Men and women with text-book, ingraining from childhood, is 
the only reserve-force we can look forward to with hope to 
overcome present commercial enemies. 

In our State, our Board of Health have given decided 
indorments to efforts to place in our public schools the great 
lighted lamp of physiological and hygienic science as the only 
hope for bettering the general condition of our people health- 
wise; also as the most powerful machinery that can possibly 
be put in position to check the terrible increase of the liquor 
power, which, for “‘ gold, more gold,’’ does not hesitate to de- 
bauch yet more and more the sons and daughters of even our 
granite hillsides and vales, Governor Bell said, in a letter to 
the writer last summer: “‘I regard the Hygienic Department 
of the W. C. T. U. as among the most important agencies in 
educational amendment. I also rejoice that our medical au- 
thorities encourage the physical education of our people; if 
our people were better educated physically, these evils now so 
common as to be underrated would be clearly seen.’”’ General 
Eaton, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, also says: ‘‘I ap- 
prove your efforts, and commend this subject to earnest work- 
ers in all localities.’ The constitutional prohibition of any 
evil, and all associable evils, must be backed and supported by 
educational amendment of school text-books, and the vital sci- 
ences must ascend the throne of power while mathematics and 
the laws of language serve, or our population must decrease 
in swift decay and untimely death. 

May I ask that this subject receive attention in the edu- 
cational journals ? I wish to propose a question for consider- 
ation through THe JOUBNAL; viz., Will the study of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene through text-books in schools be a vital source 
of practical advantage to our people ? and why? Also, Is not 
the thorough knowledge of the rudiments of physiology and 
hygiene in public schools, through the common mode of lesson 
recitations, the most powerful and thorough remedy that can 
be offered for the prevention of physical abuse through any 
and all injurious substances now used as foods, drinks, or 
otherwise, and also for the improvement and permanency of 
the best possible conilitions of life generally ? 

Mrs. P. M. Marston. 

Newport, N. H., Hygienic Dept. W. C. T. U. 


- 


SOME SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


It will seem a curious matter to many of our readers that 
the school-houses in some parts of the West have been and 
still are built of ‘‘sod.’”’ We have long been familiar with the 
sun-dried brick buildings of New Mexico and Arizona, but the 
value of sod as a building-material has probably occurred to 
few who will see these lines. Yet a case involving a claim for 
damages from the seizure of such a school-house has been 
thought of sufficient importance to be taken to the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska. The Court speaks as follows about the 
case: 

‘* The testimony informs us that the sod-walls of this house 
were put up nine or ten years ago. One witness describes it 
at the time of the commencement of the suit in the following 
: Ques.—‘ How was the sod? What condition was it 
Ans. —‘ The sod was torn to pieces. Some children 
had dug holes through it, and the cattle had pulled it down.’ 
None of the witnesses attach any value whatever to the sod- 
body of the house, They'differ all the we from fifteen to 
fifty dollars, as to the value of the lumber. he sod-house of 
Nebraska must not be confounded with the sodded cabin of 
the early days of Northern Illinois and Wisconsin, nor with 
the doby of the country southwest of us. The sod-house is, or 
was when that style of architecture prevailed to some extent 
in the new settlement of this State, composed of the tough 
sod, as turned over by the breaking-plow, cut into convenient 
sections and laid in the wall without mortar or backing of any 
kind. The life of a wall thus composed is very short any- 


h but grows somewhat longer as we go further west in 
onan othe diminished annual rainfall. In York County 


“ry location of the school-house) ten years must be its extreme 
old age. 

The case did not seem to bring up the question of the value 
of the instruction imparted in such a rude school-house, but it 
is not unlikely that future years will show that some of the 
great men of Nebraska obtained their first schooling in one of 
these ‘‘scd’’ houses. The graduates of many a log school- 
house in the East have made their mark in the history of their 
country, and there is no reason why the same distinction 
should not be the lot of some who studied within the “ sod”’ 
walls of a prairie school-house.”’ H. A. Rivey. 

New York, 1883. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In the full report, just published, of the discussion which 
followed Mr. Clark’s paper on Industrial Education, at Sara- 
toga, we note this interesting word in the remarks of Mr. C, 
C. Coffin: 

‘*T say that the great prizes of the future lie in the 
training of the boys for mechanical pursuits, and not only of 
the boys but of the girls also in the same line; and it gives me 
pleasure to stand here and say that the valedictory at the In- 
stitute of Technology at Boston, a few days ago, was taken by 
a young lady, and to give you the words of Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, ‘The thesis which she gave on the chemistry of the 
cotton-plant has alone secured her fortune.’ It gives me 
pleasure to mention this, in connection with the question you 
had up yesterday in regard to the higher education of women, 
that that young lady, twenty-four years of age, has gore 
through the entire course of the Institute of Technology, anu 
has paid her board-bills and other expenses al! the time, and 
taken the valedictory. I am very happy to say that she is my 
own niece.”’ 

The young lady referred to, as many Boston readers wil! 
at once recognize, is Miss Clara P. Ames, a sister of Mr. 


Ames of the Prang Educational Co. 


ARE THERE ANY GREAT WOMEN ? 


I have used several of the ‘ Birthday Exercises” in my 
school this year. One of my girls asked me this question, 
‘‘Aren’t there any great women in the world?’ I assured 
her that there were; when she inquired why we do not cele- 
brate their birthdays. I would like to ask those who prepare 
these exercises, if we have no women worthy of being held up 
as models for our girls, or are our girls so wise and good as not 
to need the stimulus of a noble example ? 

Dakota Ter., April, 1883. 


—— - 


THE PREPOSITION. 


A correspondent inquires in regard to the correctness of the 
expression, ‘‘ the object of a preposition.”” I used the expres- 
sion for many years, but when I came to define the term “‘ ob: 
ject of a verb,” and was compelled to make a definition for 
myself, instead of taking the lucid statement of more than one 
reputable grammar, ‘‘ the object of a transitive verb is put in 
the objective case,’’ I found that no possible deflaition of the 
verb-object could be made to include the noun which follows 
a preposition, I ventured to apply the term subsequent to the 
noun that follows a preposition and is connected with it in 
modification. The name sudsequent, as I interpret it, indicates 
that the word follows in a dependent relation. I teach my 
pupils to say subsequent if a preposition, both in Enuglish and 
Latin,—explaining, of course, that the term is equivalent to ob- 
ject as used in most grammars. H. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 306. (1) What is the plural of goose (iron for pressing) ? 
(2) Is it proper to speak of one object as greener than an- 
other ? or should one say that it is a deeper shade of green ? 
As black and white are not properly colors, how would it be 
in the use of those words ? 
(3) What is the possessive singular of Richard the Third? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Ans.—(1) The plural of goose, a tailor’s iron, is geese, 

(2) We should speak of shades of green in comparing colors. 
The colors green, blue, red, etc., are absolute, — so also are 
black and white,—and do not admit of comparison. 

(3) The possessive singular of Richard the Third, is Richard 
the Third’s reign. 


No. 295. Is there good authority for using best in speaking 
of two things ? ee 
Ans.—Yes; ¢. g., EDUCATION and the JoURNAL oF Epuca- 
TION are the best two periodicals of the kind published. 
Sam, THE DUNCE. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


QUERIES. 
No. 307. What is the capital of Bolivia? I have seen La 


Pay (named in several late geographies, while others of the 
same series gave Sucre. I have also seen, in a late work, 
Wheeling given as the capital of West Virginia. All the other 
late geographies I have seen give Charleston. Which. is 
correct ? 


No. 308. Give an account of the ship “‘ Constitution’’: 
where is she now, and in what condition ? R. C. 


No. 309. Is it proper and customary pupils to make a 
bow before addressing a school in the way of declamation or 
essay ? Should they bow again before leaving the —~ ? 
No. 310. In teaching {drawing, as in Kriisi’s Drawing 
Books No. 1, should children be taught to make small dots to 
connect the lines with ? Should the book lie in the same po- 
sition to draw all lines, and should that position be the same as 
in writing ? To make an oblique or vertical line, should they 
not begin at the top and draw downward ? &. T. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The spring freshets are doing much damage 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and portions of the West and 
the Provinces. The rivers are rising rapidly, and bridges, 
dams, and railroads are being washed away.——The 250th an- 
niversary of the introduction of the Order of Jesuits into Amer- 
ica was celebrated in the Catholic Church throughout the 
United States, Sunday, by religious services.——During the 
first three-quarters of the current fiscal year the number of 
immigrants actually reported was 339,214, against 440,327 for 
the nine months ended March 31, 1883.——The President and 
party are sojourning at St. Augustine, Fla, and the date of 
departure therefrom is not yet determined. 

Great Britain.—Brady has been convicted of the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Under-Secretary Burke, and 
sentenced to be hanged on the 14th of May next. The jury 
were out only 40 minutes. The trial of D. Curley, another of 
the alleged Pheenix-Park murderers, has begun. It is expected 
that but seven of the eleven arrested parties will be tried for 
murder.——The Home-Rale-for-Ireland Bill has been defeated 
in the British House of Commons, the vote standing 231 to 
58. 

Japan.—Advices from Yokohama state that the condition 
of the currency in Japan continues to occupy considerable 
attention. The complete failure of the National Bank System 
is now beyond dispute. Many persons have voluntarily closed 
their business, and some others have been compelled to 
liquidate. 

Hayti.—The town of Miragoane, on the southern coast of 
the bay of Gonaives, was captured, without opposition, on the 
27th ultimo by a detachment of 103 armed men, under com- 
mand of Boyer Bassalay and General Barlow. Up to the 
morning of the 29th no attempt had been made to dislodge the 
revolutionists by the government. 

Russia.—It is reported that 2,000 persons have been arrested 
in Moscow on suspicion of plotting against the life of the Czar. 

Belgrade—Helen Marcovich, widow of Colonel Marcovich, 
who attempted on October 23 to shoot King Milan in the Cathe- 
drel here, has committed suicide in prison. 

France.—M. Cazot, who was Minister of Justice under M. 
Gambetta, has been appointed president of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. The appointment is regarded as an important indication 
of the tendencies of Prime Minister Ferry. 

Germany.—The Emperor William, who added to his last 
speech from the throne an elaborate plea for the relief of the 
poor classes, on Saturday repeated his request in an extraordi- 
nary message. 


THE meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will be held at Fabyan’s on J uly 11, 12, and 13. 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., will read a paper 
on “ Pedagogics in Colleges”; to be followed by Prest. 
M. H. Buckham, of the University of Vermont, on the 


and Miss Ellen Hyde of Framingham, Mass., will read 
papers on “ Moral Training.” Dr. Henry Barnard, and 
A. P. Stone of Springfield, are expected to give papers 
on “School Supervision.” Dr. J. D. Runkle is to pre- 
pare a report on “Industrial Education.” Arrange- 
ments are being made with competent speakers to fill 
up whatever time may be left, so that a profitable meet- 
ing is insured. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will give one 
evening lecture, and the Euterpe Club is engaged to 
furnish music. Railroad arrangements are not yet per- 
fected, but former rates will, without doubt, be secured. 
As soon as completed, these arrangements will be an- 
nounced. It is hoped and expected that a round trip, 
including both thé meeting of the National Association 
at Saratoga and the American Institute at Fabyan’s, 
may be arranged on such terms as to induce a large 
number of teachers to secure the benefit of both. The 
program of the National Educational Association is 


}\ already outlined, and will be published in Tax Jour- 


NAL as soon as the Departments are prepared to make 
their special announcements. 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. J. Means Davis, the 
accomplished master of the Winsboro (S.C.) graded 
schools, is preparing a History of Education in South 
Carolina previous to 1860. A column of suggestive 
quotations in the Charleston News and Courier assures 
us that the work will be well done. Nothing can be 
more interesting than such an account of the way the 
leading class in fifteen Southern American States was 
trained into the most powerful aristocracy in Christen- 
dom. In 1860 South Carolina had a smaller number of 
white people than now live in the City of Boston, and 
we fancy, notwithstanding Prof. Davis’s enthusiastic 
reminiscence of the past, a good many of them were 
hard up for book learning. But, somehow, that 300,000 
people were able to wake up a civil war which required 
two years of pounding to get into the head even of 
Massachusetts, and four years and a million men to bring 
to a close, with the two leading empires of Europe ach- 
ing for a chance to goin. Now the educational system 
that trained a power like this is a mighty thing; only 
less mighty than the universal education that will bring 
out the full capacity of the other 600,000 people in 
South Carolina and plume her new palmetto with undy- 
ing greenness through the ages to come. We learn, 
also, that Dr. Wiley, of North Carolina, is doing the 
same thing for his own State. Will not Prof. Lusher, 
Dr. Ruffner, and a dozen other competent men write up 
the true history, with all its merits and defects, of the 
States of the South and Southwest before 1860? Only 
one condition is essential to every man sufficiently in- 
formed for this work, — that, like Prof. Davis and Dr. 
Wiley, he shall not only be willing to do full justice to 
the past, but be pledged, heart and soul, to the New 
Education, which is the best chance yet for the human 
race. 


Our experts in the new methods of instruction should 
study the art of “making haste slowly,” both in normal 
and in primary schools, In our travels we are coming, 
every now and then, upon one of these inspired teachers 
whose lesson is a more brilliant performance than the 
star-actor, whom it is the finest luxury in life to look 
upon and admire. But we always notice that, while two 
or three of her class are swept on, in full sympathy and 
vital appreciation with her swift and beautiful work, 
the mass sit back and look on, as to an aurora in the 
sky above them, or go off into a wild excitement, like a 
crowd of children if the parson should throw off his coat 
and execute a hornpipe in the Sunday-school. Such 
work is beautiful, now and then, as an ideal, but not 
good for the daily meat and drink of any school. We 
also occasionally come upon some kind-faced old lady, 
drifted into the school-room perhaps by her necessities, 
without special training in any “ methods,” who makes 
about herself the most admirable school and sends forth 
every child wiser and better than it comes in. She wont 
say a bright thing during your visit; may be overcome 
at the presence of a “ distinguished stranger;” may tire 
you out by the slow, simple way in which she moves 
about among her little ones, But the dear old lady is 
a solid chunk of human nature, and feels, through every 


same subject. Dr. Julius Seelye of Amherst College, 


nerve of her being, how slow childhood really is to get 


a grip on the few deep things that determine the out- 
come of culture, character, and destiny. She is patient 
to wait for God’s time, and, so that she can make one 
lasting impression on the most unpromising infant, is 
content to restrain herself, toil or rest, waiting for the 
coming of the spirit. The best teachers for all children 
and youth are those who can “slow up” and move with 
meekness and patient waiting by the side of their pupils, 
while, all the time, their presence is a summons to the 
front and an inspiration to all that is hopeful and good 


in the soul of youth. 


PHYSICIAL AND MORAL CULTURE IN 
THE SCHOOLS. 


In the March number of the North American Review 
there is an Educational symposium,—if we may adopt 
the popular nomenclature,—a discussion of the subject 
of “ Educational Needs,” by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. 
Felix Adler, President Thomas Hunter, and Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi. None of our teachers should fail to 
give it careful reading, for several of our present most 
important educational problems have nowhere been 
treated more freshly and clearly than in this discussion. 


Professor Hall’s paper, which seems to us much the 
most important in the series, is certainly the most 
systematic ; and perhaps the four heads under which he 
arranges his discussion really cover everything which is 
said by all the writers. The subjects of which he treats 
are physical culture in the schools, the natural method 
of teaching and learning, moral training, and the need 
of greater competence and a more professional spirit 
among teachers. Professor Adler’s paper is devoted 
chiefly to the second of these subjects, and his article 
in the last number of the Princeton Review should be 
read in connection with what he says here; but he also 
has some excellent words upon the proper constitution 
of the Board of Education, to which we hope we may be 
able to make further reference at another time, as it en- 
forces principles which we have ourselves strongly 
urged in our discussion of School Board reform. Presi- 
dent Hunter pleads for the conception of Education as 
the discipline of the mind, as opposed to memorizing and 
the mere getting and giving of information, and says 
a few words upon the dangers of overwork and ill- 
regulated work. Dr. Jacobi addresses herself chiefly to 
the subject of school hygiene, she having been particu- 


effect of mental overwork. 

One thing is very evident to whoever reads this series 
of papers, and that is that our really thoughtful and 
representative educators have got far beyond the posi- 
tion from which the schools were viewed as charged 
simply with the work of intellectual training. The two 
points most ably and most strongly urged by Dr. Hall are 
those of the physical and the moral culture of the chil- 
dren in the schools,—the training of the body and the 
training of the will; and the principles which he lays 
down reappear, in some form or other, in all the other 
articles. The work of education is not the mere impart- 
ing of knowledge ; the schools are not, or ought not to 
be, mere cramming-machines ; their office is that of the 
systematic and proportionate discipline of the boy and 
girl for life and citizenship, the development of a sound 
heart and a sound will, as well as a sound mind, in a 
sound body. This broader definition and duty of the 
schools we were in danger of forgetting ; but we only 
need to have the true principle stated, and this begin- 
ning of a genuinely philosophical period in American 
education, to recognize it as such. At the same time, 
too, we are to remember that those evils and needs 
which the assertion of this larger principle of education 
is the first step to correct, are evils and needs which 
have not been so great and pressing in the past as 
they are in the present. They have grown with the 
rapid growth of our population and the great changes 
in our general social conditions; and it is in the large 
towns and cities that they are chiefly felt to-day,—felt 
in a way that demands practical consideration of them 
in the program of the schools. 

The great increase of city and sedentary life, says Dr. 
Hall, has been far too sudden for the human body, 
previously developed by manifold industries now given 


over to steam and machinery, to adapt itself healthfully 
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or naturally to its new environment. Our children and 
our whole society are suffering manifold evils and run- 
ning manifold risks from our excessive in-door, hot- 
house life and the process of physical weakening which 
our generation is undergoing. Few realize what physi- 
cal vigor is in manor woman. “ Few realize,” says 
Professor Hall in, a most significant, passage “how 
dangerously near weakness often is to wickedness, 
how impossible healthful energy of will is without 
strong muscles which are its organ, or how endur- 
ance and self-control no less than great achieve- 
ment depend on muscle-habits. Nearly one-half of 
the body is made of contractile tissue, controllable by 
the will ; and it is because the brain is developed, while 
the muscles are allowed to grow-flabby and atrophied, 
that the deplored chasm between knowing and doing is 
so often fatal to the effectiveness of mental and moral 
culture.” 

It is not strange, then, that Professor Hall places 
hygiene at the forefront in his scheme of education ; 
and, as perhaps first and most teachable of its many 
elements, proper muscle-cuiture. We cannot follow 
him into details. For our cities he urges large central 
halls with movable apparatus, where classes of both 
sexes, of grammar-school grades at least, should be re- 
quired to exercise in turn under teachers two hours or 
less per week, keeping the gymnasium full, and teach- 
ers there busied all day as the different classes march to 
and from it and their schools,—as in many of the Ger- 
man cities. He directs attention to the fact that both 
in Germany and Greece a golden age of letters was pre- 
ceded, by about a generation, by a golden age of 
national gymnastic enthusiasm which constitutes, 
especially in the former country, one of the most unique 
and suggestive chapters in the history of pedagogy. 


With reference to moral culture in the schools; Pro- 
fessor Hall observes that morality is training far more 
than instruction, and all teaching that passes through 
the intellect and affects the will and emotions has a 
moral character. Wherever good precepts are allowed 
to remain peacefully beside bad and discordant~ habits, 
moral weakness is directly cultivated. Yet the moral 
problem is more commonly what, than how, to teach ; 
and upon this Professor Hall has something to say. 
We hope, however, that many will be prompted to turn 
from the hurried treatment of this most fundamental 
subject, which is all that is possible within the limits of 
a symposium, to professor Hall’s careful and thorough 
paper upon the Education of the Will, in a recent num- 
ber of the Princeton Review. And in this connection 
we would add the following very pertinent word from 
Dr. Jacobi’s interesting and serious article: “It 
seems to me singular that the subject of ethical educa. 
tion in the public schools is for the moment so entirely 
left out of sight. The somewhat absurd squabbles over 
the reading of the Bible serve rather to emphasize a 
tenacious adherence to a name which conceals a real 
indifference to the thing. Yet surely, education in the 
principles that should govern the mutul relations of 
human beings might be expected in schools provided 
by the State, that expects to permanently dominate 
these relations.” 


DRIFT. 


— Our great National Council at Washington has dissolved, 
leaving National Aid to Education yet uncared for, and a suit: 
able building for the great Congressional Library still a castle 
in the air. It cannot be complained that our congressional 
fathers did not work during the three months of the short 
session. The effort to pose in a suitable attitude to catch a 
whirlwind from any unexpected quarter is always laborious, 
and some of our fathers, at the Capital, have not yet fully un- 
derstood how they came to vote Civil Service Reform and rev- 
enue reduction in swift response to the great storm of last au- 
tumn. Weremind such of them as will return, next December, 
that another tempest is brewing in behalf of the Nation’s illit- 
erate children, and that the wisest man will be most speedy to 
catch the breeze before it blows a gale. 

— Mr. George W. Cable, of New Orleans, the charming de- 
lineator of Creole life in Louisiana, has been delivering a series 
of lectures on literature at the Johos Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. Mr. Cable is striking out into historical work, in his 
Paper in the census reports, and his striking articles on the 
early history of New Orleans in the Century magazine. He is 
also giving much attention to the examination and improve- 
ment of the public institutions of his State. Already he has 
*xposed more than one shocking abuse, and is in a fair way to 


make himself an enviable reputation as a good citizen and a 
wise leader in building up the new order of things in the 
Southwest. 

— The fourth annual report of R. H, Howey, superintendent 
of public instruction of the territory of Montana for the year 
1882, is a fine illustration of the way the people’s common school, 
in its entire outcome, is sprouted in a new American State. 
The handsome document is itself a compliment to the art of 
printing in Helena, the territorial capital. There are 189 
schools in Montana, employing 195 teachers, 127 of them wo- 
men, With average monthly compensation of $66,26. More 
than six thousand children are enrolled. The average length 
of school is 125 days; the average rate of school taxation 
8.7 mills, Thirty-eight of the schools are graded. Only 143 
pupils are reported in ten private schools. $90,000 were paid in 
1882 for public schools in twelve counties, The per cent. of 
illiterates, over ten years of age, is 48, Supt. Howey makes 
valuable remarks on intellectual and moral instruction; urges 
the holding of institutes, of which two were held last year, 
with a session of the teachers’ association. Two ladies are 
acting as county supterintendents. Theterritory has received 
from the National Government seventy-two sections of valuable 
lands for university purposes, and the Superintendent urges the 
claims of the secondary and higher education upon the people. 
The eagerness with which every new American territory or 
State makes haste to put the public-school system on the 


ground, in its most advanced form, must be deeply discour- 
aging to the whole class of prophets of ill-omen who are 
watching and waiting for the explosion of the national bubble 
of universal education supported and supervised by the State. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rocuester, N. Y., April, 1883. 
PAROCHIAL 8CHOOLS. 

Oar notes from Rochester would be incomplete without some 
mention of the parochial schools, and of Bishop McQuaid, 
their ablest defender. In order that we might get a clear idea 
of the working of the parochial schools, a day was devoted to 
a visit to St. Patrick’s School, which is near the Bishop’s res- 
idence and the Cathedral. By the courtesy of Rev. Fathers 
O'Hare and Kennedy we were conducted through the several 
schools in the district, and we gladly acknowledge their great 
freedom and frankness in giving information on the work of 
the schools. 

There are six thousand children in the church schools of 
Rochester, one-fourth of them being in the Bishop’s district. 
The teachers are ladies belonging to one or another of the re- 
ligious houses of the church. The sisters of St. Joseph teach 
in St. Patrick’s School, receiving $3,000 for their teaching-ser- 
vices, or about $200 each, besides their support. Our visit to 
this school was made very agreeable by the cordial reception 
given us by the teachers, and the freedom granted for personal 
examination of the work. The schools are graded, and have 
the same text-books, in the main, as the public schools of 
Rochester. The sessions and general arrangement do not 
differ. The children were very orderly and attentive, and 
rose from their seats as we entered and left the rooms. The 
relationships of teachers and pupils seemed very happy, and 
the children responded freely to our questions. 


THK INSTRUCTION, SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS. 

The secular instruction is along the same line as that of the 
public schools, and the pupils are promoted from these schools, 
on graduation, to the Free Academy, where, it is claimed by 
the Bishop, they enter with as good preparation as from 
the free schools; but this position is not sustained in official 
quartere. Our observation of the teachers and the teaching in 
St. Patrick’s School lead us to the following conclusions: 

(1) The order and government of the schools are excellent. 

(2) The teachers are not as well qualified as those in the 
public schools. 

(3) The methods of instruction are largely mechanical, and 
the teachers follow the text-book closely in hearing recitations. 
We saw no evidences of a knowledge of the best methods of 
teaching now current in the best public schools. 

(4) We failed to see that forceful, energetic expression of 
thought that characterizes the teaching of the American free 
school, There seemed to us the recognition of authority, and 
a complete submission to it, without the free and full recogni- 
tion of its source or reasonableness. The text-book, the 
teacher, the system, the religious authority over all, seemed to 
us to make the influence of the schools constrained and essen- 
tially narrowing, rather than free and broadening to the intel- 
lectual growth of the pupils. 

5. ** For the sake of our Church,’ seemed to be the school- 
motto of teacher and pupil, and this overshadowing motive is 
constantly pressed upon the attention of the parente, pupils, 
and teachers of the schools. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

And our last remark brings us to the distinctive features of 
these schools; namely, the constant and complete instruction 
in religious doctrine and duty. The schools are opened in the 
morning with fifteen-minute religious services in the chapel, 
conducted by the priest in charge. The first text-book in re- 
ligion is A General Catechism of the Christian Doctrine, pre- 
pared by order of the National Council for the use of Catholics 
in the United States of America, approved by Archbishop Mc- 
Closkey. This little book is about the size of The Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian Church, and teaches the 
leading doctrines of the church, and is memorized by the pupils 
atan early age. The next text-book is The Catechism of Per- 


severance: An Historical, Doctrinal, Moral, and Liturgical 
Exposition of the Catholic Religion, a 12mo book of 413 pages. 
This book prepares the children for the first communion, and 
**to persevere in the study and practice of religion.”” Almost 
everything which devout Catholics need to know is found in 
this book, and a thorough indoctrination of its contents is a 
most vital part of the parochial teacher’s work. After this 
follows a general history of the Roman Catholic Church, as a 
great religious body, and the duty of loyalty to its history and 
teachings. These three books constitute the staple of instrac- 
tion from first to last, in religion in the parochial schools. 

We did not question the pupils on doctrinal or religious sub- 
jects, but we presume that there was the same exact attention 
to the forms of instruction as on the secular side; and by this 
we do not mean to imply that there is not a fair understanding 
of what the text may convey to the child’s mind. The teach- 
ers are most affectionately devoted to the church, and their 
instruction on the religious side is necessarily ardent and im- 
pressive, and the Roman Catholic Church of America has no 
more efficient supporters than these pure, whole-souled, con- 
secrated, Christian women, and to none may the church in- 
trust her children with a more confiding faith that the work 
will be well and faithfully done. 

The weekly report of the teachers will be of interest to non- 
Catholic readers: 


Werekty Report of 
St, Patrick’s Parochial School, 


188 
Teacher. 


Wk. Wk. Wk. Wk. 

Lessons Required,. . .. . | | 
Lessons Recited Perfectly, . 
Lessons Recited Imperfectly, . | 
Number of Times Absent, . | | | 

Number of Times Tardy, . 
Present at Mass—Sunday, . . 
” Weekdays, . | 
at Sunday School, . . 


Signature of Parent and Guardian. 


BISHOP MC QUAID. 

The Bishop’s views have been too frequently and strongly 
expressed with reference to the parochial system to be mis- 
understood, and his recent articles in Tae JOURNAL have 
awakened a renewed interest in the discussionof parochial vs. 
free schools. An interview with this distinguished prelate 
gave us the opportunity to learn his thought in a free and 
conversational way. We found the Bishop a generous, whole- 
hearted Christian gentleman ; cordial, frank, genial, and 
ready to give a reason for the faith thatis in him. He is in 
middle-life, weil-cared for and beloved in his diocese, bearing 
about a most friendly countenance, expressive of firmness, 
courage, convictions, and beaming with ‘‘ good-will to men.’’ 
Our conversation naturally turned to the schools we had vis- 
ited, and the system in which he has so great faith. Wedo 
not wish to antagonize the public schools, said the Bishop, in 
substance; we do not disown them. We wish our chiidren 
brought up in the Christian faith, and we have established a 
system of schools for this purpose. Parochial is a misnomer. 
Christian free schools is the true name to be applied to them, 
and we wish to see atruly American system which shall be 
thoroughly Christian, in which the children shall be instructed 
in the principles and practices of a true faith. The public 
schools have abandoned all religious instruction, yet we be- 
lieve that it is possible to construct a plan which shall enable 
men of all beliefs to stand on our platform, and give to all of 
our youth the teachings which the people need and desire. 
Our people, said the Bishop, are most loyal to American 
institutions, and are among the first to defend them, 
and always will be, and it is not our purpose to separate 
from them in spirit or action. We are also loyal to our 
church, and believe that its existence in America is an 
essential element to the peace and order of civil society, 
and therefore we emphasize the teachings of religion, that they . 
may have a stronghold on the lives of our people. The paro- 
chial system is spreading more rapidly than people know or 
think, and will be practically universal in the Catholic Church, 
although we believe that a compromise is possible that will 
come at an early day, when men of liberal views will unite on 
a scheme of public education which shall satisfy all the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding their diverse religious beliefs. These, 
and other utterances of similar import, enabled us to see how 
a truly loyal and patriotic Christian bishop looked upon the 
work of education, and its best methods under a republican 
government; and, although we honestly differed, we most sin- 
cerely respect his purpose and motives. We could not, how- 
ever, agree that the schools are responsible for the religious 


faith, or the want of faith, of the children; the rather agreeing 
with the Rev. Bernard O’Reilley of the Catholic Church, who 
says so truly in his impressions of the church in France and 
Spain: ‘‘ Under heaven the sole means of salvation for Chris- 
tianity, no matter how denominated, in this old tempest-torn 
Europe, lies in catechetical instruction given to the children of 
both sexes in the most attractive and efficient forms in the 


Sunday-school and in the bosom of the family.”’ 
Tae Epitor, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons AND SpeecuEs. By Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., 
resident of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., and trustee of the 
Slater Fund for the Education of the Colored Race in the 
South. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing 

House; 1883. Price, $1.25. 

A volume by this eminent educational representative of the 
South will attract to it special attention. It consists of ser- 
mons and addresses delivered at various times. The titles of 
these will show our readers their general scope. The topics of 
the sermons are as follows: ‘‘Solomon’s Experiment and 
Failure; “‘ Christ Dwelling in Us,” a Commencement Ser- 
mon at Emory College, 1880; ‘‘ The New South;” “‘ Gratitude, 
Amendment, Hope,”’ a Thanksgiving Sermon; ‘‘ Occupy Till 
I Come,” a Commencement Sermon at Emory College, 1881; 
The Christian Citizen;’’ ‘‘The Mind that was in Christ;” 
“ The Faith that Saves;’’ “St. Paul to Young Men;”’ “ Quit 
You Like Men;” “The Peace Jesus Gives;” ‘Prove all 
Things,”’ a Commencement Sermon at Emory College, 1882; 
Mustard-seed and the Leaven,”’ and “The Life to 
Come.”” Among the other papers are sketches of the lives of 
“*Loviek Pierce’’ (1785-1879), and “‘ Kenneth H. McLain, or 
The Christian Student;”’ and addresses on “‘ Garfield’s Mem- 
ory,” “The Negro a Citizen,” and ‘‘The New South froma 
Southern Standpoint.”” All these sermons and addresses show 
a broad, liberal spirit, a high culture, and a fervent piety. It 
is a volume of special value to young men in preparation for 
life’s great work. 


First Latin Lessons. By Cyrus 8. Richards, LL.D., au- 
thor of Outlines of Latin Grammar, etc. Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. Published by the author. 


About a year ago we published a notice of Outlines of Latin 
Grammar. In the Preface to that work, it was said thata 
companion-volume was contemplated if opportunity should be 
granted, of First Lessons in Latin. That ‘‘companion-vol- 
ume”’ has now appeared, and does great credit to the author, 
whose long and successful experience as a teacher renders him 
peculiarly qualified to prepare a work for elementary instruc- 
tion in Latin. In our notice of the Outlines of Latin Gram- 
mar we said that it might well have been called the “‘ Essen- 
tials of Latin Grammar,” so perfectly is it adapted to draw 
the mind of the beginner in Latin to what is most absolutely 
essential to successful progress. By a thorough study of the 
First Latin Lessons the pupil is effectually guided to what 
should first be learned, and what nezt, till every fundamental 
principle is mastered, and the meaning and form of every 
word and relation is clearly understood. The work is in four 
parts: Part I., the simple sentence; the verb alone in the in- 
dicative. Part II., simple sentence; the verb with its modifier. 
Part IIL., complex and compound sentences, with subjunctive 
mode, ete. Part IV., the first thirty chapters of Cwsar, with 
full grammatical reference and suggestive notes. Two lessons 
are added of drill-exercises, — peculiar and idiomatic. There 
are also very complete Latin-English and English-Latin vocab- 


ularies. We for this work f 
bespeak a very careful examination 


AN HONORABLE SURRENDER. By Mary Adams. New York: 
Charlies Scribners’ Sons. Price, $1.00.; 


This is avery pleasant story, and one which will not only 
interest, but instruct by its inferences, young women at a pe- 
riod in their lives when their affections must very largely de- 
termine what shall be their future sphere of usefulness. The 
characters in this story are very well drawn. 


Tue Giope Prmers. Parts I. and Il. Tae Reap- 
BES, books I. to Vi. Compiled and edited by Alexander F. 
Murison, M.A., author of First Work in Eng ete. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. , 


The plan of the Primers is excellent. The simplest forms 
are placed before the pupil in gradual and systematic progres- 
sion. Price of each Part, eight cents. Book I., of the series 
of Readers, introduces the more difficult vowels, diphthongs, 
and the combinations of two or three consonants in words, 
first arranged in mutually-illustrative columns, and then woven 
into lessons that possess the interest of a narrative to a child; 
price, 15 cents. In Book II. the formal word-exercises are re- 
laxed, and the lessons flow with the ease of a less-restricted 
vocabulary. The subjects are arranged in general order of the 
seasons of the year. They point the pupil’s attention to the 
natural changes. In Book III. the interest of the pupil is 
directed to natural history, with some selections from history 
and a few pieces of narrative. The lessons are carefully 
graded; after each, lists of words for spelling are arranged, 
and meanings fully explained; price, 40 cents. Book IV. in- 
troduces the pupils to more pure literary selections and lessons 
of easy science, historical, social, and industrial. The deriva- 
tions of words form an easy introduction to the study of the 
composition of the vocabulary; price, 55cents. In Book V. the 
lessons illustrate a considerable variety of good literary ex- 
pression, both in prose and poetry. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and form an interesting feature of this book; price, 60 
cents. Book VI. introduces the reader into the broader sphere 
of poetry and prose selections of a general character. The 
selections are from the best English and American authors; 
price, 75 cents. 

The leading purpose of this series of Resders is evidently to 
teach children to read intelligently, and to implant in their 
minds the love of good reading. A sustained endeavor has 
been made to select the various subjects, and arrange their 
Prominent aspects in a certain order of progression. The 
opening eyes of the pupils are turned to the objects and facts 
and processes of the world around them, in « rough order of 


interest and of mental development. The lessons on points 
of physical geography, and on allied subjects, are consequently 
numerous and important. Remarkable historical events are 
similarly illustrated from the writings of celebrated historians. 
Some of the leading elementary and ever-recurring points of 
political economy are also pleasantly handled. The various 
virtues are strongly inculcated. The poetical passages leave 
untouched but few of the notes in the scale of human feeling. 
Generally, freshness has been ever kept in view; but many of 
the old familiar passages that live in the grateful memories of 
grown-up folk have been confidently reproduced for the in- 
struction and pleasure of the rising generation. 


Dust. By Julian Hawthorne, author of Bressant, Sebastian 
Btrome, Garth, etc. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Price, $1.25. 

This is a novel of English society in the early part of the 
present century, and its appearance so soon after the publica- 
tion of Doctor Grimshaw will add to the interest in both works 
and afford an opportunity for comparison between the writings 
of father and son. The contrast is marked, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne had a weird, poetic style; while Julian, although pos- 
sessing much originality, has a direct and vigorous style. In 
Dust we find a strong claim to high qualities both by inherit- 
ance and culture. This volume is No. 3 of the new illustrated 
series entitled Our Continent Library. It bas a very attractive 
binding, with full-page illustrations and a portrait of the author 
as a frontispiece. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF MoRAL PuiLosopny. By William Austin 
Smith, M.D., MA., Pb.D., professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the Columbia (Tenn.) Athenwum. New York: A.S. Barnes 
& Co. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

The study of moral philosophy is of the highest importance, 
and this manual contains in a brief compass the essential prin- 
ciples to be taught. The young of this generation need to be 
thoroughly instructed in regard to their moral obligations to 
themselves, to society, and to God. They should know and 
do their duty intelligently. Prof. Smith clearly states the 
nature and importance of moral philosophy, its first truths, 
the relation of the moral feelings, the desires, and the affec- 
tions upon conduct in practical life; enforces with all the force 
of personal illustration the correct motives to compassion and 
benevolence, to veracity, to friendship, and kindred affections. 
He clearly states the nature of the will, the office of conscience, 
the origin of vice and virtue, and shows man’s relation to God. 
In an appendix he summarizes the principles of political and 
domestic economy, wsthetics, natural theology, and briefly 
states the evidences of Christianity. Teachers and students 
will find in this work of 135 pages the outline of topics for 
profitable instruction. 


YALE EXAMINATION PApERs. Collected and arranged by F. 
B. Stevens. Boston: Ginn, Heath &Co. Mailing price, 85c. 


Classical teachers and students will heartily thank the com- 
piler and publishers for this work. These questions are pub- 
lished especially for the convenience of teachers and pupils in 
preparatory schools, and the papers used hereafter will be 
added from year to year. It contains the requirements for 
admission (Academical Department) for 1882-83; the entrance 
examination papers in arithmetic and in geometry from 1876 
to 1882; in Latin grammar, Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, and Ovid, 
from 1876 to 1882; Latin at sight for 1881-82; Latin compo- 
sition for 1880 to 1882; Roman history for 1881-82; Greek 
grammar and composition for 1876 to 1882 ; Greek prose for 
1876 to 1882 ; Homer from 1876 to 1882; Greek at sight for 
1881-82. Appended are the requirements for admission and 
entrance examination papers of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, Latin, history of 
the United States, and geography for 1880, ’81, and ’82. 


At Home In Fist. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, author of 
From the Hebrides to the Himalayas, etc. Seeond Edition; 
complete in one volume; with map and illustrations, New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, Price, $1.25. 


The Fiji Islands are among the most important in the South 
Pacific. They cover an area of some 7,400 square miles, The 
larger islands have a large extent of undulating country, with 
elevated peaks that rise to from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. Of the 
250 islands, only about 80 are inhabited. The author of this 
interesting book unfolds to the reader valuable information 
coneerning Fijian character, which was, till lately, proverbial 
for every savage abomination. Cannibalism, the strangling of 
widows, and the slaughter of slaves at the death of their mas- 
ters, are among the customs that have prevailed. They are 
now almost all transformed into a nominally Christian people, 
through the efforts of missionaries. In a series of interesting 
letters, Mr. Cumming gives a vast amount of curious informa- 
tion regarding the life, customs, habits, natural phenomena, 
and the resources of these Islands. It is a book which will do 
much to make the South Pacific known to the world, and lead 
to a better idea of that wonderful region. 


Unirep States AND BritisH OrFiciAL Metric 
gy an by Prof, R. H. Thurs- 

. 1 vol., 8vo, clo es. New York: John Wi 
& Sons, Priee, $1.00. ey 


The Metric, British, and United States Tables of Weights 
and Measures, together with the Tables of Conversion Factors, 
prepared for the use of the British Army and Navy, by Capt. 
Noble, R. A., and the Tables prepared for a similar purpose in 
the United States by Lieutenant Birnie, U. 8. A., reprinted, 
by permission, from the United States Ordnance Notes, with 
an extended Introduction by Prof. R. H. Thurston, of the 


Stevens Institute of Technology. This book should be in the 


hands of every scientific man, of every engineer,—civil, min 
ing, or mechanical,—and of every one interested in the intro- 
duction of the Metric System, the uses, advantages, and char- 
acter of which are stated fully and forcibly in the Introduc- 


tion. 


- ee Fire DepaRTMeNT. The 
i ape Fire Department of the City of New 

City. By George W. Sheldon. With 145 illustrations. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, cloth. 

This beautifully-illustrated octavo volume contains a record 
of heroism and self-denying daring rarely equaled. It gives 
the organization of the splendid fire-service of which the great 
metropolis is justly proud. The exploits narrated are stranger 
than fiction. The story of the most notable fires which have 
devastated the city is well told, and the names of the self-sac- 
rificing heroes makes a roll of honor unequaled by any ex- 
ploits on the battlefield. The author has done his work with 
rare ability, and it will tend, we trust, to awaken our whole 
people to an appreciation of the work of brave men who belong 
to the fire departments of the country. The book is a model 
typographically, and should be widely read. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have published a very 
valuable pamphlet on Industrial Education in the Public 
Schools by H. H. Straight. Price 10 cents. It is a timely and 
able discussion of this topic. 

— David C. Cook, 46 Adams street, Chicago, publishes a 
great variety of valuable helps to Sunday-school teachers and 
pupils, suited to all ages, many of them in pamphlet form, with 
notes, music, ete. He also publishes several papers, among 
which are, The Dew Drop, a weekly juvenile; Truth Seekers, a 
monthly; The Sunday-school Gem; The Church and Home, 
illustrated, etc. Send to him for samples. 

— The lady who has had charge, for many years, of the 
Woman’s Art School of the Cooper Institute, New York, 
writes a long letter to The Critic of April 14, describing Peter 
Cooper’s almost daily visits to the class-rooms, and showing 
how keenly he was interested in the good work of the school. 
Professor Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, contributes to the same 
number an article in which he outlines a course of reading 
and study in the department of Chemistry. 

— Mr. Oscar Faulhaber, instructor of Modern Languages at 
Phillips-Exeter Academy, is prepared to make engagements 
for his popular lectures on Germany, France, Austria, Italy, 
Russia; “‘ Music as Treated in Germany and Italy;’’ “ Foreign 
Elements in our own Country;”’ “ The United States as Pict- 
ured by Foreign Tourists;’” ‘‘ Socialism, Communism, Nihil- 
ism;” ‘* The Mountaineers of Switzerland, the Alps, and Scot- 
tish Highlands;”’ to which are added two designed for literary 
circles, schools, and colleges,—‘‘ On Modern German and Mod- 
ern French Literature.’’ He has also biographical lectures on 
Gortschakoff, Bismarck, Beust, Jules Favre, Thiers, Gambetta, 
Cavour, D'Israeli; and one to children on ** Childhood ia Ger- 
many.’ Address, Exeter, N. H. 

— Supt. Fletcher of Auburn, Me., has prepared an outline 
of the essentials of arithmetic, grammar, and geography for 
the use of teachers under his supervision. This meets a press- 
ing need in our schools, Text-books necessarily contain much 
more matter than the pupils can learn and retain, and teachers 
are at a loss to know just how much to teach. Asa result, the 
child’s mind is often crowded with a crude mass of unconnected 
facts, and the larger part of common-school life is occupied in 
cramming the memory. The outline is not intended to take 
the place of any good text-book, but to serve as a guide to the 
use of all. The long experience of Supt. Fletcher as principal 
of a normal school, and superintendent, fit him in an eminent 
degree to prepare such a practical work. 

— Every éducator, of whatever rank, should obtain and 
study Outlines of Educational Doctrine, by W. H. Payne, A.M., 
professor ef the Science and the Art of Teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Professor Payne caused to be printed in 
1879 a Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the Science of Feach- 
ing, which was of immense value to the profession. Now he 
has revised, and, to a considerable extent, re-written the ‘‘ Syl- 
labus,” and presented it to the public under the new title of 
Outlines of Educational Doctrine. This work offers, in form- 
ulated form, a body of educational doctrine, which cannot be 
too strongly commended to all grades of educators. The Out- 
lines embody the wise and scientific opinions of Professor 
Payne in regard to the kind of instruction that should be given 
those who are desirous to be really helpful in promoting edu- 
cational progress. He has arranged his work under the fol- 
lowing topics: ‘‘The Genesis of the Teaching Art;” “ Art 
and Nature;” “‘The Mutual Relations of Science and Art;” 
“The Nature of Educational Science ;” ‘‘ Education as an 
Ideal, and Education Under Limitations:” ‘‘On the General 
Nature of Mental Culture;” “The Law of Extremes;” ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Transitions;”’ ‘On Language and Words;” “ On 
Organization and Government;” “ Fitness for Teaching;” 
the Advantages and Disadvantages of the Teacher's 
Calling;”’ “ School Management,—I., Organization;”’ ‘‘ School 
Management, —II., Government;”’ ‘School Management,— 
IIL, Instruction;” Recitation;” ‘‘Contrastse Between 
the Old Education and the New;” “ Criticism of Principles;"’ 


‘The Doctrine of Method;” “A Theory of Presentation;”’ 
“Some Antagonisms “‘ Motive, Will, Concentration, and 
Acquisition;” “‘On Memory as Related to the Process 

Elaboration ;”’ and “ The Educational Value of Studies.’’ 
We should be glad to know that every teacher and student of 
pedagogy had a copy of these “‘Onutlines,”” They are adapted 
to promote the best interests of education. For copies, corre- 


spond with Prof. W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


licommanications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—“ W. L. P.”’:—Your problem is 
indeterminate, and cannot, therefore, be solved. 

«G. E. W.,” and others:—Your solutions (?) of « +y* = 7, 
and 2? + y = 11, are none of them strictly reduction by quad- 
ratics. When you find such a method of reduction, it will 
apply toz + y? =a, and 2*?-++-y=b. Send usa reduction of 
these by quadratics, and we will print it at once. 

SoLuTIons RecerveD.—From M. Gottesleben, Probs. 214 
(the second of two problems numbered 214), 221, and 222; 
Dora Wheat, Prob, 221; ‘*C. H. S.,’”” Probs. 221 and 222; W. 
R. Howland, Probs. 221 and 222; F. Jenney, Prob. 222. 


Answer received from Maria Griffin without solutions. 
The four solutions of 222 give four different answers. We 
think one or more of them must be wrong. 


Mr. Editor : ~I was glad to see your remarks on “‘ Nothing,” 
in of “‘H. N. W.,” whose mathematics” ought to be 
‘*insulted’”’? by the common definitions of line, point, etc., if 
‘no breadth,”’ ete., be absolute. A. D. 8. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. — Miss Mary B. Baldwin, of New York, has 
accepted and is now occupying the position as teacher in Liv- 
ingston Female Acad., recently vacated by the death of her 
sister, the lamented Miss Helen Van Der Graaf Baldwin.——Greeenville 
is talking of a new public school-building ——The school at Georgiana, 
under the efficient management of Prof. Porter, has nearly a hundred 

upila,x——Muss Julia 8. Tatwiler, one of the principals of Livingston 
Female Acad., contemplates conducting a summer institute at Ucean 
Grove, near Long Branch, for ten weeks during the coming summer. It 
will be intended speciaily for graduates, advanced pupils, and Zone 
teachers ——Alabama’s last appropriation for public schools was $100,000. 
—tThe + eho at Bolling has been burned tothe ground. Cause, a 
defective flue, 


State Editor, ANDREW W. ELDER, Denver, Col. 


Cotorapo.—C. W. Parkinson has resigned his poeition as 
principal of the South Pueblo schools, and Prof. F. B. Gault, 
of Mason City, Iowa, has been appointed to fill his place. 
Prof. Parkinson returns to his home in ~ oo Ill., where he will 
engage in mercantile pursaits.— Misa Addie E. Bucklin. assist. principal, 
Canon City, has resigned, and will make her home in Denver.——Uolorado 
country schools want permanent teachers more than anything else. Out 
of 33 country teachers in Arapahoe Co. y! seven were reémployed this 
year. The reason seems to lie in the fact that teachers’ salaries are leas 
than other wages. Male teachers receive an average of only $54 per 
month, female teachers only $37.——Supt. Fetzer of Arapahoe Co. reports 
an increase of interest in the country schools. The special tax this year 
for the support of these schools will exceed $140,000. This is ia addition 
to the 3 mill tax levied by the Co. Comr’s. Mr. Fetzer will furnish 
monthly report cards to allthe schools at the expense of the county.—— 
Prof. R. H Beggs, gen oy of Longfellow School, Denver, has invented 
a thermometer which will add mach to the convenience of heating all 
large school-buildings It is an air thermometer, the bulbs of which are 
connected by small tubes with the janitor’s apartment, where the temper- 
ature of all the other rooms is recorded. —-The Ei Paso Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc, held an pang tp A meeting at Colorado Springs March 23. Amon 
the speakers were Miss K. Noyes, Mrs. Herbert [. Reid, Prof. J. H. 
Stone, Sapt. Gove, State-Sapt. Shattuck, Co..Sapt. Eaton, Prof. Kerr, 
Prest. Miller, Messrs. Parker, Reid, and others. 


GrEorGrIA.—Thé seventeenth annual meeting of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Assoc, will be held in Athens May 2, 3, and 4, 
Ladies will be entertained at the hotel without charge. Re- 
duced rates of fare have been granted by railroads. B. M. 
Z-itler, president; W. B. Bonnell, secretary. 

First Day, May 2—Morning.—Address of Welcome, by Hon. P. Bar- 
row; Response, by Supt.W.H. Baker, Savannah. How to teach Children 
to Think, by Prin. W. R, Thigpen, Savannah, 

Afternoon.—Visit to Univ. of Georgia; Exhibition in Physical Experl- 
mental Work, by students of Prof, Charbonnier. 

Evening.—KEntertainment and Social Reuolon. 

SECOND Day, May 3—Morning.— Need of a Normal School in Georgia, 
B. Bonnell, Covington ; Thoroughness in School-work, by 8. 

. briakiey,. 

Government, by Prin. H. C, Mitchell, Atlanta; Two 
Sides of School Discipline, by Prest. A. I. Branham. 

Evening.—Mass Meetiog. Addresses by distinguished educators. 

TuikD Day, May 4.—A Paper, by Prof. H, C. White; Authority and 
Obedience, yy Prof. C. Lane, Macon; Orthoepy, its Modern Impurities, 


by Sapt. L. B. Evans, Augusta. 

InDIANA.—Hon, Cutler 8. Dobbins has been elected couuty 
supt. of Martin Co., vice Williams, deposed. 

The term of office of the ninety-two county supts. in this State will ex- 
pire in June next. On the first Monday of that month new ones will be 
elected. Political considerations, as usual, will enter into their election. 
In democratic counties we generally find democratic supts.; in republican 
counties, republicans; and so it ry allover the State, thus oftentimes 
leaving out the most worthy and t qualified men for the position, and 
selecting in their stead, for purely political reasons, men who possess but 
few of the necessary qualifications for the position.——The news of the ac- 
ceptance of Dr. E. EK. White’s resignation has been received with profound 
regret. No man ever stood higher as an educator in the estimation of the 

ple of the State than he. For this act, the late legislature and its paid 
irelings and sycophants are responsible, and for it they will be covered 
erov deeper than ever with reproach and disgust. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FeLtuows, Lemars, Iowa. 
IowA.—The new editor will be thankful for circulars marked 


Several counties are talking of county bigh schools. In no | mon schools in New Mexico, except in three or four localities. There is 
other way can country schools be as readily improved. As the Ca. Supt. | 2° common-school system, though 25 per cent. of the territorial taxes 
would be ez officio president of the Board of Trustees, such schools would should by law maintain one, as in other States and Territories. Yet 45 


be in harmony with the rest of the educational system provided by the 
code. —— The firet Friday in the Eastern [owa high schools hold an 
oratorical contest at Cedar Rapids.—— Prof. G. A. Graves, of Ackley, has 
bought the Lowa City Acad. from the Hiatt Brothers. The Hiatt Brothers 
0 to Dakota to engege in farming. Prof. Graves is an old teacher, and 
well known for his fine scholarship and executive talent ——Prof. Todd 
of Tabor Coll. is spending a portion of his time working at Beloit Coll., 
Wis.——Pella Coll. expects next commencement to lay the corner stone of 
a pew building ——Sioux City and Lenars erect new school-bui this 


ILLINors.—S. M. Inglis, Supt. Schools, Greenville, Bond Co., 
has been elected to a positien on the faculty of the Southern 
Illinois Norma! Univ. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 
* Kansas.—The regents of the State Univ., upon the recom- 
mendation of the faculty, bave abolished the first year of the 
preparatory course.——Senator Lamar of Mississippi will de- 
liver one of the addresses at the Univ commencement.——The regents of 
the Agi. Coll. have invited Hon. Geo. R. Peck, of T a, to deliver an 
address at the Commencement Jane 13.——The principal of the Sterling 
schools has been appointed asst. marshal that he may «arrest, if necessary, 
any bovs who are troublesome on the way to and from school ——Ex Co. 
Supt, Quick has a preparatory school at Girard, which is proving a suc- 
cess. ‘Ihere are 35 studenta in attendance. Mr. Quick isa popular teacher 
in Girard, where his work is well known from his formerly having charge 
of the public schools ——The pupils of the Girard public schools have 
ven a public entertainment, from which $40 were realized. ——The Fort 
tt schools are agitating the question of dropping the study of gram- 
mar,——The Topeka Board of Ed. has unanimously re#'ected D. C. Tillot- 
son ange. of the city schools. This is a deserved tribute to the efficiency 
of his two years’ administration. 
Lourstana.—The Marksville Review of March 10 editorially 
says: ‘‘ The treasurer of the school board received this week, 


for the half-year ending Dec. 31, 1882. $658.36 This certa‘nly 
presents a gloomy outlook for the public schools. Just think of $153a 
month for thirty schools, or an average of $1.23-30 to each school per 
month!" The editor waxes warm, and adds: “ The liberal support of the 
free public schools of Louisiana must be one of the issues oF the next 


compaign, in electing senators and representatives. Let us have a good 
system of public schools, or qait trying.”’ 

Gen. Gibson has recently sent 1. Wm. P. Johnston, of New Orleans, 
the papers embodying Mr. Paal Tulane’s purpose toadd about $325,000 in 
money, or its equivalent, to the magnificent donations alreaty made by 
him for the advancement of learning in New Orleans. Mr. Talane gave 
$145,900 cash last fall, and a year ago his entire estate in the city of New 
Orieans. These donations fall littie, if any, short of $1,000,000. The last 
is given on condition that the former shall be exempted from taxation. 


MICHIGAN.—The ‘'no-recess plan,’’ now on trial in Roches- 
ter, has been in use in the city of Adrian for the past ten years. 
The plan was borrowed from Kalamazoo, where it had been 
adopted by Prof. Putnam, now of the State Normal School, and was com- 
mended to the Adrian School Board by arguments that have been put 
forward by the Rochester authorities, The results of the ten years’ trial 
in Adrian have been favoruble in all respects, and this pian of school-man- 
agement cannot with propriety be called an experiment.——The Island 
Park Assembly, holding its annual sessions at Rome City, Indiaua, is the 
Western Chautauqua. The fifth annual session is now announced, begin- 
ning July 2 and continuing three weeks. The general program is 
full of substantial attractions, and there is certainly no place in the West 
where so much instruction and recreation can be obtained at so moderate 
a cost. A very attractive feature of the [sland Park Assembly is its Seca- 
lar Teachers’ Congress, which ie a thoroughly organized summer school 
for teachers, Three courses of lectures are announced for the coming 
session,—practical, theoretical, and historical. A fully equipped kinder- 
eres was maintained during the last session, and this be reé.tab- 

hed the coming season. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Missourr —At the city election held in Kansas City April 
3, Mr. E. L. Martin and Mr. Gardiner Lathrop were elected 
school directors without opposition. In this city the Demo- 
crats and Republicans do not make party nominations, both conventions 
having adopted resolutions several years ago to the effect that the schools 
be kept entirely free from ae interference, The Board of Ed is 
composed of six members,—three Republicans and three Democrats,—two 
members retiring each year. None but good men are elected to fill the 
position of schoo! director. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the school population of the city a prop- 
osition to levy a tax of two mills for purchasing grounds and ere>ting 
school-buildings was enbmitted to the voters at the city election with the 
following results: 4,696 voting in favor of the two mill tax, and 53 against 
it. This vote is a fair test of the sentiment held by the people of iuuone 
City in regard to their schools. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MInnESOTA.—The salary of the Co. Supt. of Hennipin Co. 
is $2 000.——J. L. Dobner and D. H. Tandy were selected in 
the Hamline Univ. contest to compete for the State honors in 
the State oratorical contest to be held at Carleton Coll. during 
the present month._——The Minnesota Journal of Education is in error in 
stating that children cannot attend schoo! until they are six years of age. 
The bill to which reference is made did not become a law.——The enroil- 
ment in the Mankato Normal School is over 400. Prof Bechdolt has 
made for his geology class an elevation of plaster-paris of Elk mountains, 
showing strata, dip,etc. The following students, having spelied 1,000 test 
words without making more than five mistakes, including pee as 
and word-punctuation,‘are honorably discharged from the regular spelling 
exercise: Fannie Farrel and Eliza A. Keenan, 1 mistake each ; Joseph 
Stevens, 3; Annie Stephens, 4; Nellie M. Lewis, Margaret A. Reld, Anna 
Parry and Robert Stecker,5each. A fine record.—The Union schools 
of St. Cloud (Prof. A. M. Welles, supt.). have an excetient set of rules and 
regulations and a very good course of study, all contained in a neat and 
convenient pamphlet of 18 pages. Prof.Welles is doing an excellent work 
at St. Cloud. —— fhe namber of pupils in the Goodhue Uo. schools entitled 
to appointment, 7,006 —— Wells will build a $10,000 school-house the pres- 
ent high-school has been increased $3,000, 
making the entire amount $23,000. 


Nuw Mexico.—The Univ. of New Mexico at Santa Fé is 
doing a good work, and should be assisted by the benevolence 
of the enlightened parts of our country. There are no com- 


ny cent. of the people can neither read nor write, so that New Mexico is 
y far the most illiterate of all the States and Territories in the Union. 
As an entering wedge for the better, this Univ. was incorporated May 11, 
1882. There were 60 students in attendance the first year, and there have 
been 80 in ali rr thus far in the second year. Its present grade of 
studies is that of an academy, preparatory to the college classes, which 
will be formed in about two years. There are also intermediate and pri- 
mary depts. in charge of competent lady teachers. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 


Onto.—A bill providing that boards of education shall 
organize on the 2nd. Monday of September, instead of 
the 2nd Monday of April, and providing for the election 
of directors in special and sub-districts on ist Monday of September, 
has been proposed by a member of the General Assembly. This bill 
if passed, will work some radical changes. Its careful consideration is 
by the of the schoola. 

e Cuyahoga Co. Inst. will be held at Brooklyn during the last week 
of Augu-t. . P Cope, the supt. of the Brooklyo echools is a member 
of the Ex. Com.——The third annual commencement of the Woodsfield 
High School was held March 30. Seven pupils were graduated. The 
diplomas were presented by Supt. James A. Watson, 

en. Thomas F. Wildes died at Akron on the 29th of March. At the 
breaking out of the civil war he was supt. of the Wooster public schools, 
He entered the army in ’62 as lientenant colonel of the 16th Ohio Volan- 
teers, and saw hard service in West Virginia, Virginia, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania. After the death of Col. Wells of the 34th Massachusetts, Col. 
Wildes became a brigade commander. As a schoolmaster soldier he de- 
serves to be ranked with Lorin Andrews, M. D. Leggett, and James A. 
Garfield, all of whom were Ohio teachers before they put on the blue. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia have arranged a 
course of lectures to be given before the teachers of the public 
schools and others interested in industrial art and technieal education, at 
the Central High School of that city. These lectures are intended to 
demonstrate in a practical | the | for systematic instruction of 
this character (and especially for a foundation instruction in drawing) for 
our youth, and for this purpose the following-named gentlemen witl de- 
liver addresses explaining the value and importance of skilled labor and 
design in the several leading manufacturing industries with which they 
are connected: Coleman Sellers, Machine Construction and Metal Work; 
Theo. C. Search, Textile Manufactures ; Harold Tyndale, Pottery and 
Glass; J. F. Young, Wood Construction and Carving. An introdactory 
address on the ** Re/ation of Art Edacation to Industrial Pureuits”’ was 
Hon. Philip C. Garrett, chairman of 


delivered on Saturday, March 31, oy 
the * Com. of One Hundred,’’ whieh has done so much already to improve 
the tone of public affairs in this city. Mr. L. W. Miller, the principal of 
the Museum School, is giving a course of weekly lectures and lessons to 
the principals of grammar and secondary schools on the “ Teaching of 
Drawing in the Public Schools.” 

The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at 
Williameport on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 10, 11, and 12. 
The State Supt. will, in all probability, call a convention of the county 
and city supts. of the State to meet at the same place and time, and a large 
attendance is confidently anticipated. 

Among the numerous bills at present before the State Legislature is one 
for the founding of a home for the relief and support of invalid and dis- 
abled teachers. Teachers who serve they | years, at least six months 
every year, or who may suffer injury, have the proper credentials for ad- 
mission. For the support of the home, State moneys are to be appropri- 
ated and 25 cents a month contributed by every teacher in the State. 

The annual report of the Toledo public schools is a neat document of 
74 pages. The president of the Roard of Ed., with appropriate words, re- 
fers to the death of Gen. Chas. W. Hill, who for thirty years had, as a cit- 
izen, labored for the benefit of the Toledoschools. Supt. John W. Dowd 
reports the number of the school population to be 17,579, and the whole 
number of youth registered in the schools. 7,826. In the ene schools 
the average daily attendance for each teacher was 51. The report shows 
that the schools of Toledo are making good progress. In concluding this 
brief review, Supt, Dowd’s characteristic sentences are quoted: “It is a 
fact that the best teachers have the best attendance because they will have 
it. There is a vast difference between teachers who teach and those who 
let things take their course; and nowhere is this difference more awe 4 
seen than in writing. The hools that had good writing under the specia 
teacher had good writing under their regular teacher; the schools that 


had ay! writing under the special teacher had poor writing under their 
regular teacher. Thorough examination is the very backbone of any sys- 
tem of education; no teacher can be successful who is not a faithfal ex- 
aminer of the work done by his pupils, and objection to examination is an 
objection to earnest, honest, thorough work. Examination involves repe- 
tition, and witboat repetition the mind cannot be permanently impressed. 
There is no happiness that can come to any child equal to that of } mem | 
successfully a searching examination, and the qualities cultivated thereby 
will be powerful to command success in any calling of life.” 

A serious conflagration occurred at Monongahela City, March 2, involv- 
ing the loss of a new school building. It was a model building, one of 
the finest in Western Pennsylvania, and cost $40,000 only two years e 
—The number of pupils in attendance at Girard Coll. is about 5 
It requires $365.60 per year to maintain the institution. 

A bill has just been passed requiring directors to close their schools 
during the session of the Co. Teachers’ Inst., the teachers to draw their 
regular pay while in attendance. 


TENNESSEE.—Normals will be held this sammer at Kaox- 
ville in East Tennessee, and at Jackson in West Tennessee. 
Appropriations have been made by the Peabody trustees for 
their support.—— State Supt. Payne is compiling all the laws relating to 
ublic schools in Tennessee, The result will soon be sent out in pamphlet 

orm. A list of county =e: will alao soon be ready. Many changes were 
made by election at the first of the year.——The Main-street School in 
Nashville closed on account of small-pox till the 23d inst.——A volume of 
—. Murray's Grammar, published in 1816, has been presented to the 
State Historical Society. 


State Editor, THOs. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West Vireinra.—In accordance with a custom which has 
become quite general in some of the States, Supt. Butcher has 
suggested a day for the planting-out of shade and ornamental 
trees around school-houses in this State. April 27 is the day designated. 
It is hoped that Dr. Peaslee’s onguesiene in recent numbers of TH& JouR- 
NAL may be acted upon by thousands of teachers and school-officers 
throughout the country, and that our achool-grounds may be made much 
more attractive by placing therein trees and shrubbery. 

The April number of the West Virginia Xducationa! Journal is made 
ap chiefly of articles on this sub of Forestry,—Dr. Peasiee’s last article 
in the Journal of Education, referred to above, being among the number. 


Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, also contributes an article. 


papers, items of news on postals, etc., from those interested,—— 
ore. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— By the will of the late Mrs. Jonathan Adams, of Concord 
a scholarship of $5,000 is established in the Episcopal School 
for Boys at Holderness, near Plymouth. It is given in mem- 
ory of a deceased son, and is to be named the Julius K. Adams 
Scholarship. The income thereof must be used annually in 
the maintenance of a worthy boy at the school. 


VERMONT. 

— F. G. Wheatley, the successful principal for nearly four 
years of the Springfield Graded School, has resigned in order 
to pursue his medical studies. J. M. Comstock, A.M., princi- 

of Chelsea Acad., and supt. of schools in town, succeeds 
. Wheatley in the school. 
— The Randolph Normal School has an attendance of 160 


students. By an act of the last legislature, $500 additional was | yajorous 


voted for the use of the echool, and H. Royce Bass, a graduate 
of Oberlin Coll., was added to the faculty. The principal has 
now two gentlemen and four lady assistants. Thorough nor- 
mal work is being done, large additions are being made to the 
library, and everything about the school indicates prosperity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The seventeenth annual speaking for the Draper prizes 
in Phillips Acad., Andover, in which ten boys, prepared by 
Prof. Churchill, contended for prizes amounting to $40, re- 
sulted in the success of G. H. Hotaling of San Francisco, F. 
P. Cleaves of Kennebunk, and J. F. McGuinness of Andover. 

ScmooL Com. Assoo.— The semi-annual meeting of the Worcester 


South School Com. Assoc. was held at Ustelige, Thursday, April 12. A 
majority of the towns were represented by members of the school boards. 
The State 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


1. How far should the promotion of pupils be dependent upon the re- 
sults of an examination ? 
ote Ought branches for schools 

chan mn any way, either by contrac’ xpans 

3. In roles, what’: of the duties prescribed by law should be per- 
formed by a supt. ? 

Interesting _ an were had upon these questions. The necessity for 
a basis of promotions other than an examination was admitted; and, while 
some examination is clearly needed, much weight should attach to the 
opinien of the teacher. There was a general agreement that, while no 
very important change. should be made in the branches by law 
to be taught, very considerable modifications could profitab + be made in 
the manner and time of teaching some of the branches. The question 

listed the greatest 


which en interest was the one in reference to the duties 
of supts. 

Me Walton showed that no specific duties were by statute assigned to 
the supt. of schools; he is an agent of the school committee; he advises 
the committee especially in the work of instruction,—the organization of 
the schools, the ing, the course of studies, methods of teaching, eto. 
While the supt. heips in forming the judgments of the school committee, 
he is simply to execute their will, based upon these judgments. 

The members who took the most active tin the discussion were Rr. 
George ©. Webber of Milbury, Dr. R. R. Clarke of Whitinsville, and Gas- 
tavus Williams, of Mendon. The meeting was presided over by Hon. 
Taft, of Upton. 

A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Journal : 

In reading —_ report of the Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Assoc., permit 
me to say that the statements attributed to me entirely misrepresent me. 
I said, speaking of a system of State supervision, that to take the care of 
our schools from the parents, who are their natural guardians, and in- 
trust it to a State supt. and his county lieutenants, would be as foreign 
to the spirit and genius of our American institutions as the absolutism of 
the Czar of Russia would be to the freedom of our Nation. I said that 
our schools are of the ple and for the people, and by the people they 
should be controlled. The words “ independent of supervison ”’ were not 
used; but I did say that I am a firm believer iu the necessity and wisdom 
of school supervision. My proposition was to substitute teaching super- 
visors for supt. and supervisors. L, E. LELAND. 

Newton Lower Falis, April, 1883. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The Warren public schools are closed for a week’s vaca- 
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t di ided into four terms of ten weeks; but the com- 
ins prepeee to make the terms longer and less in number. 


with the next school year. 
Oe Wn. E. Morton, formerly of Warren, is meeting with 


ed success in his work at Kalkaska, Mich. 
yey tem exercises of the Bristol High School occurred 
Friday evening, April 18. The exercises opened with prayer 
by Rev. H. A. Stevens; then came the essays. Rev. Henry 
Crocker presented the diplomas, and Rev. George L. Locke 
ed the class. 
yor ot closed Friday, Apri! 13, for the spring recess in 
Pontiac, Lonsdale, and in where the 
is divided into terms of ten weeks each. 
oes A ‘Skinner has been elected supt. of Bristol schools. 


PERSONALS. 


— Mrs. John E. Taylor, of Springfield, Mass., a teacher in 
the schools of that city from 1850 to 1868, died recently. 

— Mrs. Forster, the mother of the British Cabinet minister, 
founded the first society in the world for the prevention of cru- 
elty to animals. She still lives, and is as much loved in Dor- 
setshire as Gladstone is in Hawarden. 

— Mr. Lucien I. Blake, son of Rev. Dr. Blake, of Taunton, 
ass baw received the degree of Ph.D. from the Royal Uni- 
versity of Berlin, after a full course of study in the Scientific 
Dept. there. 

— Miss Eliza M. Phelps, a tutor in Mathematics in the Nor- 
mal Coll., New York, died on Wednesday, in Brooklyn. She 
was born in Stockbridge, Mass., in 1835. She had been con- 
nected with the Normal Coll. since its foundation, and before 
that was associated with Prest. Hunter in a public school in 


The tion, the summer term opening April 23. The school year is | Thirteenth street. 
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. for use at any moment. This‘ Food’ is now supplied 
Mardock’s Liquid Food, and = 
Ge avec stlont ty tor using | to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and Life-saving Stations,| 389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and is universally indorsed by physicians everwhere, 
It quenchés hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for mse in pre- 8 
uid Food, | serving the lives of their occupants when separated once. 
ly brought to our stanton for some | from their vessels, = ; 


ven ect satisfaction. We bi ghiy will not | Au AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 


its value for the purposes we recommend it.” 
Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


pplication-forms, and the 
TIONAL VI ‘ed t- 
D. F. DIMON, Manager 


Teachers Wanted. 

@ are wanting Su ntendents, Grade Teachers 
al Teachers cad Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


tors, governesses, lecturers, companions, secre- 
actual experience | taries, and housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited; no charge to those em- 
plo ing teachers nor to teachers, until supplied. E. 

IRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 31 Bast 17th St. (Union 
Square), Juvet’s Time and other Globes. 416 


in few Teachers’ Agency, 


BUILD’G., CHICAGO, will supply able 8. 


specialists, with good positions in the tral, 
babies like it and estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 
ear, in public or private schools. Great demand for 

y teachers of Music, Art, . Apply early. 


= 


ac 


. 
. 
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For Ger SHERMAN’S Bran New Boo 
‘ 
—— | 
| 
| 
4 
$ tents, tables, etc.; and 
sooner you will be able to set yoursell up in business 
on the capital acquired in the sale of our works, as man 
Fy has done already. We publish in BOTH ENG. | 
4 
| } U the | 
| j 
q 
; 
haustion 
| | 
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ear 


April 19, 1883. 


AL OF EDUCATION. 


The BATTLE the BOOKS. 


«‘ A deliciously charming collection of choice litera- 
ture at fabulously low prices; an ever increasing 
wonder.” — Times, Passaic, N. J. 


‘The printing and paper are so good that even the 
fastidious bibliopole would never think of disdaining 
such a presentable production.” — Presbyterian, Toronto. 


‘‘The Elzevir Library is perfection, and the poor 
will always be your debtor for the happy idea.” —Jonn 
B. Lyprook, Blacksburgh, Va. 


‘*Enoch Arden, at a cost of two cents! Some philan- 
thropists ought to buy several hundred copies for dis- 
tribution in hospitals,”"— Daily Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘*Mr. AupEn is proving himself a real benefactor, by 
this new readable, and valuable publication.” — Repub- 
lican, Waterbury, Conn. 

‘‘ ALDEN has made the great books cheap as primers 
were a few years ago, and brought the genius of thinkers 
of the world to the door of the poorest boy or girl.”— 
Tribune, Sioux City, Iowa. 

‘‘Cheap, Cheaper, Cheapest, is the proper fashion in 
which to characterize this literary enterprfse. Every 
specimen is some bright and important contribution to 
literature.” —7'he Post-Hxpress, Rochester, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


The following have already appeared in Tue ELzevir 
Lrsrary, and are sold separately at the prices affixed. 
All are unabridged, and are wen & in type shown by 
these lines, or larger. 


1 Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving ...................- 2cts 
; 4 The Burning of Rome. By Canon 2 


me. Farrar cts 
The Words of Washington. His) most celebrated papers... 4 cts 


Contains his immortal “Letter to the Governors,” “ Fare-well 
to the Army,” “Resignation of Com jon,” “Inaugural Ad- 
dress,” and “ Farewell Address,” > of which it is a shame to 
any American not to have read, and not to possess. 

4 Life of Washington Irving. By R. H. Stoddard.. — es 

This illustrates that handsome and chea books are not lim- 

ited to the so-called ‘ * piratical reprints.” Mr. Stoddard received 
$500 for this manuscript, which is a tax of only one-half a 
centeach when charged over to one hundred thousand 


customers. 
5 The Sea-Serpents of Science. By Andrew Wilson........... 2 cts 
Enoch Arden. By Alfred 2 cts 


An unabridged reprint of A and Boston ‘edition, which its pub- 
lisher still catalogues at $1.25. 
7 The Motive and Habit of “> By Chas. F. Richardson 2 cts 
8 Life of Frederick the Great. . B. Macaulay............. Tcts 
Handsomer in every way . {the Boston edition, formerly 
sold at $1.25, and now catalogued by its publisher at 60 cents. 
9 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By Shakespeare................ Tets 
Shakespeare's entire works will be published in this form, 
and when completed and bound, will make the handsomest 
edition published at less than ten times its cost. 


10 Queen Mabel, etc. By Ellen Tracy Alden. lilustrated...... Sects 

Three as charming little ballads as were ever written for 
young folks. with some pretty pictures illustrate them. 

1l Life of Sir Isaac aorta, By James Parton................. 2cts 

12 World Smashing, ote . Mattieu cts 

13 A Half Hour in Natural story. By 8S. H. Peabody........ 3 cts 


Dr. Peabody, Pegens of the Illinois Industrial University, 
is the author of “ il’s Natural History,” (price $1.00,) the 
best work in its field, ever published. 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Complete. Illustrated..... 10 cts 
Instead of be in small t; , as you may imagine, it is one 
size r th ordinaril used in THe Evzevir LIBRARY, 
which is elsewhere shown. 
“An excellent antidote for Ingersoll’s ‘Mistakes of Moses’ 
—Bunyan’s‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in the ELZEvir 
Times, Philadelphia. 


16 Life of Gustave Dore. F. Norton, Illustrated;....... 8cts 
18 The Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Illustrated ......... 10 cts 
15 American Humorists—Irving 2cts 
17 American Humori ste—Oliver Wendell Holmes .............. 2cts 
19 American Humorists—James Russell Lowell................ 4cts 
20 American Humorists—Artemus Ward 2 cts 
21 American Humorists—Mark 2 


The five last above named, with “ Bret Harte” added, 
issued in an elegantly cloth- bound volume, price 25 cents ; or “OF. 
half An ele unabridged reprint 


English edition which cost $2. 
22 The Commentaries of Cesar. ay Authors Trollope ....... 15 cts 
23 The History of Herodotus. By rge C. Swyane.......... 15 ets 


25 The Deserted Village ; The Traveler, Oliver Goldsmith. . 2cts 
26 The Cotter’s Satu ay Night, and Other Poems. Robt. Burns 2cts 


See list of contents of s+ iu fac- — A eta page herewith. 


27 How Lisa Loved the King. gas 2cts 
28 Songs of Seven, ft Other Poome iy 4 Ingelow ...... 2cts 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb .....................4.00008 15 cts 
H Highways of Literature. By 10 cts 

totie. By Sir Alexander Grant 15 cts 


he entire series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers” here- 
tofore sold at $1 each, are publishing one or more each week, 
uniform with the Cesar, Herodotus, Cicero, Demosthenes, and 
Aristotle. The followlng is a list of those hereafter to appear: 
Plate. W. Collins. Aristophanes. W. L. Collins 

orace, y Theodore Martin The Greek Anthology. hh Neaves 


Juvenal, By Biw. Walford . B. 
Tacitus. By W. B. Donne. Livy. By W. L. Collins 


. By Ww. L. Collins 
W. L. Coltins Lucian, By W. L. Collins 
an W. L, Collins 


Pindar. ‘Ry Rev D. Morice 
Hesiod and Theogals. Rev. J. Davies 


eschylus, The Bisho: of Col 
By O.W. Collns 
Plinty. Church and Brodribb * 


The aim of this unique and scholarly series: is to open to the un- 
learned English reader the beauties and treasures of classic lore, tell 
who the writers were, give some connected outline of the story they 
tell, present some of their most stcix!ng passages in choice English 
translation, and illustrate them fro.1 the wealth of modern 
scholarship, The separate volumes having never been sold at less 
than $1.00 each, they are now for the first time brought within reach 
oa mass of readers who most necd and will most delight in 

“ Each successive issue only adds to our appreciation of the learn - 
ing and skill with which this admirable enterprise of bringing the 
best classics within easy reach of English readers is conducted.”— 
NEW INDEPENDENT. 

“One of the most ingenious and successful literary enterprises of 
the day.”—Every SATURDAY. 

“Anthony Trollope’s digest of Cessar’s Commentaries is a marve- 
lous union of attractiveness and cheapness.”—Tue Press, Philadel- 
phia. 4 

“ The series will at once commend itself to every lover of classicai 
Exrares, Buffalo,N, Y- 


PRICE TWO CENTS. 


KUAKVIR LIBRARY. 


A Tri-Weekly Magazine, 


MARCH 30, 1883. 


Contents of this Number. 


By ROBERT BURNS. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night. Highland Mary 
Tam O'Shanter; A Tale. Oh! Whistle, and I'll Come To 


To A Mouse. You, yy 4 
Address to the Toothache. Bruce’s Address at Bannock- 
Green Grow the Rashes, O! burn. 


Auld Lang Syne. Contented. 


Up in the Morning Early. comes 
John Anderson, My Jo. a for 
PROSPHOTUS. 


Each number of Tas Evzevir Lrsrary will con- 
tain unabridged, a characteristic specimen of the best 
work of the author who is represented. The num- 
bers taken together will form a unique cyclopedia 
of the world’s choicest literature. Subscriptions 
received for any separate numbers. The 156 num- 
bers of a year will contain not less than 7,500 pages, 
and should that number be reached in less than a 
year, subscriptions at $5.00 will be considered 
as terminated. 

This is a fac-simile of the title page of Tae Evze- 
vir Liprary, showing its unique form and charac- 
ter, and these lines show the beautiful, clear, leaded 
Brevier type which is used in its pages. 


The ORS of Tus PaPer have known and had deal- 
ings with Mr. Alden, for years past, and this advertise- 
ment would not, of course, be admitted to these pages, were 


there any doubt as to his integrity and honorable dealing 
with those who may respond to the advertisement. 


**What is the world coming to? The poorest man now 
is put on an equality with the richest, so far as books are 
concerned." —Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Presenting in every issue complete literary gems, by the 
foremost writers, both living and dead. The print is good» 
and the size handy, while the price is wonderfully low.”— 
The Argus, Albany, N. Y. ae 


“The old-fashioned biographers told how their subjects 
became learned by perusing borrowed books, by the light of 
a pine-knot fire. Others saved their money for months to buy 
a single volume. This is all over now, and if reading is the 
road to greatness, great men ought to be plentiful. Here are 
the best things in the language for from two cents to ten 
cents.” — The Champion, Atchison Kans. 


Four Great Offers. 


To introduce THe Evzevir Lisrary immedi- 
ately, I make the following four special offers, 
on condition that you cut out and return 
: this coupon with your order within three 

: OUT : days from your receipt of this paper, and 

coganee Yee mention the name of the paper. 

For 25 cents I will send by return mail your 
lst. own selections from the list ‘‘now ready ”’ to the 
value of 35 cents. 
2n d. For $1.25 1 will send by return mail the 


entire list of those announced as now ready, the 
list price of which is $1.57. 

For $2.70, I will send the entire list of “Ancient 
3rd. Classics for English Readers,” those “ready,” 
by return mail, and the remainder as issued. 

For $3.00 I will send, at prices affixed, to the 
Ath. value of $4.00, your own selections from the 
entire list, either of those ‘“‘ready,” or the ** announce- 
ments ”’ list, the ‘‘ ready *’ to be sent by return mail, and the 
others as fast as published. You can, if you wish, select the 
amount named entirely from list “ ready.” 


The Exzevir Lrerary is sent by mail prepaid at the prices 
advertised. 

My new illustrated 64-page catalogue, a larger list, of better 
books, at lower prices, than ever before published, will be 


sent free to any address upon application. 
Remit by bank draft, express or money order, or by 
registered letter. Fractions of $1.00 can be sent in postage 


** Decidedly the most unique venture in a literary way 
to which the public has yet been treated.”—Daig 
American, Nashville, Tenn. 


“* A new and astonishing departure in the direction 


of cheap literature; the greatest attraction in point of 


cheap and good reading that any publisher has yet 
offered.”— The Mail, Toronto, Canada. 


THe Evzevir Liprary surpasses in cheapness any- 
thing that we have ever met with. The issues are 
printed in good type on strong paper.”— Yale Courant, 
New Haven, Conn. 


“Think of procuring these immortal productions at 
two cents each!” —Star and Covenant, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ “Such efforts as this to popularize good literature 
are highly commendable.” —Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo. 


‘* We do not know where one can obtain so large an 
amount of choice and valuable reading matter for so 
small an amount of money.”—Commerciul, Caldwell, 
Kansas. 


“The first number of the Euzevir Lrerary is about 
‘as big as a pinch of snuff,’ but it contains Irving's Rip 
Van Winkle, carefully edited and well-printed.—It is a 
miracle of cheapness.”"— The Jron Port, Escanaba, Mich. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The following, with many other important selections, 
will rapidly appear in Taz Evzevin Lrsrary, printed 
in type not smaller than shown by these lines. They 
will be sold separately at the prices affixed. Their 
publication will not, necessarily, be made in the 
order here given, but rather in the order of the popu~ 


lar demand. 


Life H. F. H. Norton, author 
“Life of Genera 8S. Hancock.” With 
fine portrait Senge Be 10 cts. 
The Indian Light 0 Songs. By Edwin Arnold, author t. 
By Edwin Arnold................... 10 cts.. 


“5 “ee serge at length finished the Oriental Trilogy which I 
designed. Inmy “ Indian Song of Songs ’’ I sought to transfer 
to English poetry, a subtle and lovely sanscrit idyll of the Hindoo 
theology. In my “ Light of Asia’’I related the story and dis 
played the gentle and far-reaching doctrines of the great Hindoo 
prince who founded Buddhism. I have tried to present here, in 
the simple, familiar, and credulous, but earnest spirit and man- 
ner of Islam, and from its own points of view, some of the 
thoughts and beliefs of the followers of the noble prophet of 


Arabia. Epwin ARNOLD. 

Hermann and Dorothea. By Geethe.. 6 cts, 
Of Studies, and other Essays. By Lord Bacon.. ..- Zeta, 
The Battle of Chalons. . By E. 8S. Creasy.................. 2 cts. 
Fables from Alsop, with i lustrations........-.-.......... 8 ets. 
Sinbad the Sailor. and Other Stories...................... 2 cts. 
A Journey to the Moon, ete. By Baron Munchausen... . 3 cts. 
Philosophy of Style. Herbert 4 cts. 
The Civilizations of Ay 2 cts. 
Evidence of Evolution. By mTilustrated 2 cts. 
The Crucifixion. By Cunningham Geikie................. 2 cts. 
Seneca and St. Paul. By Canon Farrar................... 2 cts. 
Scenes in Life of St. Paul. Conybeare and Howson...... 2 cts. 
The Celtic Hermits. By Charles Kingsley................ 2 cts. 
The Song of the Bell, ete. By Schiller....... ........... 2 cts. 
X the Ancient “Mariner” By 2 cts, 
Vv ia; Ivry: The Armada Macau 2 cts. 
The Heart of Bruce, etc. By w cts. 
Lady of the Lake. B a4 Walter Scott............ss00.+- 8 cts. 
Mazeppa. By Lord Byron................. 2 cts. 
Gertrude of Wyoming. By Thos. Campbell.. ........... 2 cts. 
The Battle of the Books. By Dean game 2 cts 


A Glim 


On Roast Pig, etc. 

Choice Poems from on 2 cts. 

Choice Poems from other of the celebrated poets of the 


‘*The day of cheap literature has arrived—that is, 
good literature at cheap figures. The name “ Elzevir”’ 
suggests beauty and correctness of typography, and 
these are distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Alden’s 
Magazine. Its first claim to consideration is its con- 
venient size. It is a positive inspiration in this partic- 
ular, and will be a boon to a public much wearied with 
yard-wide newspapers, and novels a foot-and-a half 
square. Altogether, the Elzevir Library is the best 
achievement so far in cheap publications of valuable 
literature.” —Saturday Review, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“For less than it cost us then to read the books bor- 
rowed from a library, young people can now own the 
books, and can accumulate a library of their own.”— 
Torch of Liberty, Wausau, Wis. 

* Allare handsomely printed. An opportunity 1s 
now afforded to root out questionable literature and 


- frunish the rising generation with reading matter which 


will be of positive benefit to them.”— The Press, Provi 
dence, R. I. 

‘‘Too much cannot be said in praise of this effort to 
give good books to the multitude at merely nomins] 


stamps. 
Address: JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., Now York, —cvst.”—Commonweaith, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 
Vo. L. $5.00 
Rye. 
86k 
“ 
| 
‘ 
| 
h Rhymes for the Times. By Orpheus C. Kerr............. 2 cts. 
t ‘ Spriggs of Sparowgrass. Author “Sparrowgrass Papers” 2 cts. 
y 
y 


Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Title. Author. isher. 

Books and How to Use Them. - . - - Van Dyke Fords, Howard, & H, NY $1 00 
The Housekeeper’s Year Book. - - - Campbell 
The Modern Hagar. - - - - - - Clay “ 6 “ 1 50 
Syllabus of a Course in Plane Analytic Geometry. - Ryerly Ginn, Heath, & Co, Boston 10 
Glossary to Beowulf. - - JasA “ “ 
Syllabus of a Course on the Theory of Equations. - Byerly “ “ os 10 
Industrial Education in the Public Schools. - - Straight “ “ 10 
James Nasmyth. - - - Sam’l Smiles Harper & Bros, NY 1 50 
Dialect Tales. Pp. 187. - - - - - Sherwood “ “ 1 
Daisy Miller and Other Stories. - - - - Henry Joemes, Jr “ o sed 25 
Libri Socratici Xenophontis. Pp. 251. - - “ “ “ 50 
The Reading ot Books: Pleasures, Profitegand Perils, CF Thwing Lee & Shepard, Boston 

ing o its Pleasures, e 
The Led.Horse Claim. - . - - - MaryH Foote J ROs & Co, Boston 1 25 
Emily Bronté. Famous Women . - Robinson Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Etching and Etchers. - - - - - - Hamerton “ . 5 00 
Living English Poets. 12mo0,cloth. - - - “ “ 2 00 
On Masicai Culture and Education. 8vo,cl. - - Bach Scribner & Welford, NY 8 00 
A Fair Plebeian. - - - - - - May A Stone H A Sumner & Co, Chicago 100 
Elasticity and Resistance of Materials. - - - Burr John Wiley & Sons, NY 
Stresses in Bridges and Roofs. - - - - “ “ “ « 3 50 
Days with Great Authors . - - - - Jerrold R Worthington, NY 2 00 
The Book Hunter. - - - - - - Burton “ “ 3 00 
The Red Acorn. - - - - - - McElroy H A Sumner & Co, Ch 1 00 
The War Between Chill and Peru. - - - Mockham - R Worthington & Co, N 2 50 
Oar Choir. - ° - - ° - Bach G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 50 
A Tangled Yarn. - - - - Edwards “ “ 1 00 
Songs of Toil and Triumph. - - McCreery as 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THERE seems to be no end to the good 
things the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, N. J., produce. Their latest pro- 
duction is of Colored Crayons, for checking 
way-bills, manifests, ete, and for use in a 
thousand ways where colors are desired in 
marking and drawing. The samples of Dixon’s 
best blue, red, green, yellow, and brown cray- 
ons are unsurpassed by anything we have 
ever seen. They are made in both plain finish 


and fine finish. Every teacher needs for map 
and other drawing these inimitable colored 
crayons. Send for samples of the several 
colors. They will fully meet your wants. 
**Gentle reader,’”’ don’t forget these colored 
crayons. Address Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
When you need new biackboards or old ones 


repaired you wil] be sure of getting good ones 
that will last and give perfect satisfaction by 


getting Swasey’s, and his prices are low for first- 
class black boards. 
J. A. Manufacturer, 
- 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


A. G. Wuitcoms, manufacturer of School 
Furniture and Settees, No. 73 Fulton St. , Bos- 
ton, calls attention to the following statement of 
facts: 1. ‘‘ That I am now supplying the Cities 
of Boston, Cambridge, Newton, Somerville, 
Fitchburg, Taunton, New Bedford, Lynn, 
Malden, Waltham. Chelsea Mass. ; Nashua 
and Portsmouth, N. H.; Providence, R. I.; 
Portland, Me.; and many other places, with 
all their seats for schools. 2. That most of 
them have tried the Combined Seat and Desk, 
and will have no more of them at any price. 
3. The only medal or prize for School Furni- 
ture at both fairs in Boston, 1881, was awarded 
tome. 4. That when the new Boys’ High and 
Latin School in Boston was furnished I put in 
30 rooms, and another house put in 10 rooms, 
of yoy — being — two years, that 
put other party proved so poor 
that the City of Boston is throwing it away 
and putting in mine in place of it, while there 
has not been a cent spent on what I put in. 
5. That I will not make any but first-class 
work, and so cannot compete in price with 
New York and Western houses. I will sell as 
low as any one for the same class of work. 
6. That I will show any committee, schools 
that have my style of Desk that have been 
in use for thirty years and are nearly as 
good as when put in. 7. I do not send 
out any druinmers to bother or annoy any 
one, relying on my work to sell it; but if 
any committee wish, I will come and see 
them if they will let me know. Catalogues 
and price-lists sent free. Address a. G. Whit- 
comb, sole agent and manufacturer of Morse’s 
Folding Settees for churches, halls, and lawns; 
also Bridgman’s Patent Adjustable Seat for 


AnGina PECTORIS,—rheumatism or neural- 
gia of the heart,—is astrictly nervous disease. 
It begins with a sensation of pain and constric- 


tion in the region of the heart, accompanied 
with more or less pain and numbness in the 


left arm. For no other disease of the heart is 

ts 

immediate results. 


THERE is no longer any excuse for the exist- 
ence of the poor teacher since good books have 
o- socheap. The Teachers’ and Students’ 

ibrary, published by T. 8. Denison, of Chi- 
cago, is acomplete cyclopedia in one large oc- 
tavo, for the very moderate price of $3.00 It 
is both a manual and guide. It is surprising 
that so much valuable matter, on twenty siz 
branches, can be put into such compact form, 


Katamazoo, Micu., Fes. 2, 1880. 

I Know Hop Bitters will bear recommenda- 
tion honestly. All who use them confer upon 
them the highest encomiums, and give them 
credit for making cures—all the proprietors 
claim for them. I have kept them since they 
were first offered to the public. They took 
bigh rank from the first, and maintained it, 
and are more called for than all others com- 
bined. So long as they keep up their high 
reputation for purity and usefulness, 1 shal! 
continue to recommend them—something I 
have never before done with any other patent 
medicine. J.J. Bascock, M.D. 


ImporRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean Pian, Elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families cap live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


roaches, ts, bed bugs, rats, mice, crows 
SpectaL Notice To TEACHERS. — We 
would advise teachers who are looking 
for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 
ine into the merits of ‘‘ The Peoples Cyclope- 
dia.” A cyclopedia is a recognized want in 
every household; and the low price at which 
this work is published offers a fair oppor- 
tunity for you to take hold and see what 
you can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
borhood or elsewhere. By addressing Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, you 
can obtain full particulars. No experience 
necessary, for they have a system of selling 
that you can easily acquire. 409tf 


1@™~ Diamond Dyes are so perfect afi so 
beautiful that it is a pleasure to use them. 
Equally good for dark or light colors. 10 cts, 


PERFECT soundness of body and mind is 
possible only with pure blood. Leading med- 
ical authorities of all civilized countries indorse 


Ayer’s Sarsaprilla as the best blood-purifying 
medicine in existence. It vastly increases the 
working and productive power of both hand 
and brain. 


THE attention of teachers and others wishing 
employment on liberal terms is directed to ad- 
vertisement in another column of the Good 
Literature Publishing Company. It is under- 
stood that Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., of 
New York, have recently secured control of 
* Good Literature,’”’ gnd intend to make it an 
important feature of their business. 


U. 8. Disrricr ‘ATTORNEY SPEAKS, 
Col. H. Walters, U. S. District Attorney, 
Kansas City, Mo., authorizes the following 
statement: ‘‘ Samaritan Nervine cured my 
niece of spasms” Get at druggists. $1.50. 
“Dr. Benson’s Sxin has driven 
eruptions.” Ida C Young, Ham- 


“ ROUGH ON BATS.” Cleary out rats, mice, 


Feathers, 
0's 
Laces, | French Dye House 


17 Temple Pi., 


ana Gloves BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Price-list sent free, 


Di»grams founded on Parallels and Meridians, and 


It is accurate aud up to the times, 


Cukonic Constipation is the national 


Cure it with Ayer’s 


maps of section of U, 


oF MAP-DBAWING; with 


adapted to any text book on Geography. HB 4 
BKanGs, Principal of Wooster School, New And. 
Ct. Price, 25 cts. single copy; $2.40 per doz.; or $17 
per hundred, pr -. Enavelopes with twenty five 


DYED and CLEANSE), | TREE DRAWING, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Vol. XVII.—No. 16, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORNAMENTS FOR 


Life-size Portraits of LonereLLow, 
HOLMES, LOWELL, BRYANT. EMERSON, 
and Hawthorne (in preparation). Teacher's price, 
80 cts each, net. 

Portrait of Wapsworts Lone- 
by WILLIAM E. MARSHALL. 
(Size, 110x124) This celebrated plate appears £8 
the frontispiece to the Subscription Edition of his 
Poetical Works, and is regarded as a most excellent 
likeness. Price, 50 cts. 
teel Plates of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
EMFRSON, and HAWTHORNE (in prepara- 
tion). Size,6%4x10.) Price, 25 cents each. 


SCHOOL - ROOMS. 


Residence. A colored lithograph (1? x 16) 

historic mansion (‘‘ Washington’s Head- 

aarters*’) at in which Mr. Longfellow 
tlved for forty years. Price, 50 cents. 

. The Longfellow Calendar and the Emer- 

= are in twenty colors, producing 

a very rich and artistic effect. The selections from 

Longfellow’s works for each day are admirably suited 

for reading at the opening of school. The selections 

from Emerson’s works form & remarkable collection of 

wise sentences, and can be used by thoughtful teachers 

so as greatly to interest and benefit the pupils. For 

1884 a Whittier Calendar will be published in addi- 


tion to the above, Teacher’s price, 80c., post paid. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


livear Feries of Classics, which 


Classics, Specimen 


their hours of 
Students, Teachers, and others Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Batestincare a= been used for thirty years, 
nee VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Enter- 


and now include all the Standard 


SCHOOL FUBNITURE and 


| Danuer 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


416 CHARLES DESI 
hool 
Schoot | W. CLARK Se 
9 
Supplics. to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 


Perfection Dictionary- Holders. 27 Franklin BOSTON. 


VIEWED FROM A NEW 
STANDPOINT. 


The Reason there are so Many 
Deaths from Consumption 


Is because as soon as it is thought persons get that dis- 
ease, they are looked upon as hopeless, and one and 
all say, doctors included, that there is no use giving any 
medecine, that it is an incurable disease, and the result 
is that because it is Consumption it is neglected or left 
to take its own course. Such inaction is to be condemned 


asburtfal. There is nowa preparation called HALE’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR that will cure 
nine out of every ten cases of Consumption, if used 
before the Jungs become ulcerated and great cavities 
are formed in them, and even in that stage it will very 
often effect a cure, provided the strength of the patient 
is kept up and all the surroundings are favorable; but 
nobody ought to let a case get in that condition when 
itis ao easy to prevent it If HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR was used in every bard cold 
and sore throat and bronchial irritation there would be 
no cases developing into Consumption except those of 
a hereditary tubercular character, and where such a 
hereditary tendency exists it should be watched closely, 
and at the first sywptom HALE 8 HONEY OF HORE- 
HOUND AND TAR should be ured freely. If this 
course were pursued there would not be one death from 
Consumption where there are now one hundred. This 
is undoubtedly the — remedy known to the world 
for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Sure Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Hoarseness, and Short Breath. It is sold in two 
sizes, at 50 cts. and 81 per bottle, and can be obtained 
atany drugstore. C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole 
etor, 115 Fulton St., New York. 416 


Pike's Tothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 


EUROPE! 


Cook's Grand Educational Vacation Party le«ving 
New York by the new and magnificent steamer “ Fur- 
NESSIA ” on Jane 30th, 1883. Outward route via Liver- 
pool, returning viaGlasgow. Two Divisions, one $400 
the other $550, including all necessary arrangements. 
Visits to the Holland International Exhibition. New 
programme for sight seeing. in London with special 
carriage drives and a Steambort Excursion on the 
Thames. Carriage drives in all places where at all 
necessary. Party select and limited in number. Full 
programme free on application. Other parties start on 
pri 26th, per White Star steamer “‘ Baltic’; on May 
30th, per Cunard steamer “ Scythia,” and on June 13th, 
per Cunard steamer “ Servia.” Address, 


; 261 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, { 197 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Norse.—Thomas Cook & Son carry out all arrange- 
ments through their own contracts and employres, and 
never transfer liability to sub-contractors or other per- 
sons, under any circumstances. 410 e cow 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Pudlishers, 
404 1234 Nassau St., New York. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VIEWS, Rooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of.the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 

Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S&S. CLARK, 
873 34 Park Row, New York. 


Our Premium-List for 1883 
Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 
Address, 


4 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
380 16 Hawley Street. Boston, 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Wet 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


CHICACO REPORT CARD. 


Recitation and Report Card Combined. 
This is a very convenient device for handling large 
classes, calling on pupils at random without being 
obliged to think of the name beforehand, or giving the 
pupils any idea of who is be called on, and at the same 
time having the means of marking right in one’s own 
band. Kach class should be represented by a pack, and 
the packs may be of different colors. On the back isa 
complete monthly report to parents. The card can he 
used either for marking recitations, or reporting to 
rents,or both. If used for both purposes the parents 
ave an opportunity of seeing the record of each day's 
recitations. Price, 50c per hundred, post-paid. Sam. 
ples of various styles of REPORT CARDS Will be sent 
on receiptof a3 cent stamp. 8. R. WINCHELL & CO, 
88 Metropolitan Block, C 0, Il. 416 a 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING'S NEW BOOK 


RUDIMENTARY “EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OuUT. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 
Send for C and Circular, 
Descriptive 


UROPE.—Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 


Olear, Concise, Comprehensive. 
LEEDS’ 
SMALLER U. HISTORY, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 


A of the book, for which we like it none the 
leas, is ite aim to dweil as little as possible on the de- 
tails of war, and to exhibit the peaceful progress acd 
achievements of the nation: Altogether, it is an admi- 
rable effort toward the formation in young minds of 
noble and Christian ideals of and politics. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 

It is a broad, generous, thoroughly interesting and 
work the history of » country,—the 

one of the kind that we are acquainted with.— 
National Baptist. 

A clear and good compendium of our bis and 
highly to be commended for its moral tone.— ger. 

A work in e way well ad to the place it 
aims to fill. Herald and 

PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


410d eow 115 Market St., 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Is doing eight times the business done two years ago, 
yet no additional charge is made to teachérs, and no 
charge to school officers and principals for the service 
rendered. Circulars and forms of application sent free. 


Di L. 0. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N.¥, 406b 


Prompt given to all business intrusted to ony 
care. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manger, @ 
16 Hawley Birvet, 
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April 19. 1883. 


I saw so much said about the merits of Hop 
Bitters, and my wife who was always doctoring, 
and never well, teased me so urgently to get 
her some, I concluded to be humbugged again ; 
and I am glad I did, for in less than two 
months use of the Bitters my wife was cured, 
avd she bas remained so for eighteen months’ 


since. I like such humbugging. — H. T. Sr. 
PauL.—Pioneer Press. 


‘Siok HEADACHE for 40 years. Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery Pills cured me.’’ Lucy A. War- 
ren, Deerfield, N. Y. 


«Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
worms, constipation ig 25 cts. 


All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo Cards, 
5 name on, 10c. W. H. CARD WorKS, W. Haven, Ct. 


TLOCUTIONIST AND READER. WaAt- 
E TER K. Fopss, author of Zlocution 
147 Tremont, cor. of West St., 4 y 


EACHIEB of 18 years experience wants situation 
next fall. Specialties: Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry. Has good and chemical apparatus 
and geological cabinet. Superior references given. 
Address W. C. R., Box 86, Freehold, N. J. 414d 


THE QUESTION IS ASKED: 
Does the N. BE. Bureau of Education do business in the 
West as well as South and East? We answer, our field 
is the Nation. We recently located a high-school 
master in Colorado, at $1800 salary. On the same day 
we were notified of the election of FIVE of our teachers 
by one Massachusetts School Board. For circulars and 


forms of application address. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
414 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


SARITA py | SPECIFIC Fon 


RVING 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 


OL THE GREAT 


Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ti rities. 50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my recommend it.” 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed,” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
4a7-Correspondenco freely answered.-Ga 


7 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. JOSEPH, ‘M0, 
, At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


Hop Bitters are the Purest and 
Best Bitters Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake, and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and most 
valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the 
best and most curative properties of all other remedies, 


being the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and | but you can easily offend one in an hour. 


Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 


or ill health can possibly long exist where these Bitters | Chinese (Current Maxims). 


are used, 80 varied and perfect are their operations. 


They give new life and vigor to the aged and infirm. | — Arabic. 


To all whose employments cause irregalarity of the 
bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, 
Tonic, and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are invaluable, 


being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, without | rew (Talmud). 


intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what | _ Persian,— Roebuck. 


the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters, Don’t wait 
until you are sick, but if you only feel bad or miserable, 


use Hop Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hun-| more haste, the less speed. ) 


dreds have been saved by so doing. will be paid 
for a case they will not cure or help. 


Do not suffer or let got friends suffer, but use and | man by living with him. 


urge them to use ay itters. 
emember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged, drunken 
nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; 


the “Iovalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or there is no place for him. 


family should be without them. Try the Bitters to-day. 


:HEART TROUBLES: 
IN THREE HAVE 


And think tho Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles., Dr. Graves? Heart has good 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of tho 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the d d, 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. raves Heart Regulator,—~it acte promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANGINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
rt. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater ehows immediate resulta, 
Fact! Heast troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 
j In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness 
Dr. Graves’ Heart has no 
F.E. Incarzs, Sole in America, Concord, N. 
FSoid by ali Leading Druggists..42 


foot. 


washerman do in a place where people go 
naked ?— Hindustanee,— Roebuck. 


not the film on his own. 


of accidents, and one is sure to meet the per- 
son he wishes to avoid. 


your own clothes. 
know of another’s pain ? 
(Pearls before swine. ) 


Hindustanee,— Roebuck. 


should even the successor do better.— Arabic, 
— Burckhardt. 


mountain. 
thing. )— Persian. 


fortunes seldom come single. ) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HuMBUGGED AGAIN. PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ALL friends of good reading, for a low price, 
will find the announcement of John B. Alden, 
18 Vesey Street, New York, in Tax JournNAL 
of this week, of special interest tothem. The 
Elzevir Library,—A Tri-Weekly Magazine,— 
furnishes a larger amount of choice and valu- 
able reading-matter for the small amount of 
money required to secure it, than can be found 
anywhere else. Thirty-one volumes are now 
ready, and are sold at prices varying from two 
to fifteen cents each. They include the best 
works of Shakespeare, Irving, Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Farrar, Dickens, Goldsmith, Inge- 
low, Burns, Parton, Holmes, Lowell, Mark 
Twain, and many othereminent authors. Mr. 
Alden is publishing a series of ancient classics 
for English readers, one or more each week. 
We have before us Anthony Trollope’s digest 
of Cewesar’s Commentaries, neatly bound, and 
printed upon excellent paper. It is one of the 
most attractive little books in the market. 
The same is true of the whole series, Each 
number of The Eizevir Library will contain 
unabridged a characteristic specimen of the 
best work of the author who is represented. 
The numbers taken together will form a 


unique cyclopedia of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature. Subscriptions received for any separate 
numbers. The 156 numbers of a year will 
contain not less than 7,500 pages, and should 
that number be reached in less than a year, 
subscriptions at $5.00 will be considered as 
terminated. Read the entire page advertise- 
ment with care. 


ALL interested in the subject of Industrial 
Education, which is just now attracting so 
much attention, should read the address on 
this topic of Gen. Francis A. Walker, president 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., and the account of the In- 


by Prof. John M. Ordway of the same institu- 
tion, both given last December before the Mass. 
Teachers’ Assoc., and published in full in the 
volume of addresses just issued by the Assoc., 


advertised in our columns this week. Copies 
may be obtained of the treasurer, Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, Boston (Highlands). Price, to mem- 
bers of the Assoc., 10 cents, to others, 50 cents. 


One of the best books for Supplementary 
Reading in schools is Johonnot’s Geograph- 
ical Reader, published by D. Appleton & Co. 
It is a handsomely bound book of over four 


bundred pages, suitable for pupils in the 
Fourth Reader. See advt. on last page. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— You can hardly make a friend in a year, 


— Ceremony is the smoke of friendship.— 


— Be of good memory, if you become a liar.* 
Apunieh:. Whe cows thorns, lst him not walk bare 
— Flight is the beginning of defeat. — He- 
— Doing well depends on doing completely. 
— Speed before, forgetfulness behind. (The 
— Gold is known by the touch-stone, and a 
— A blind man loses his staff only once. 


— Where a man’s talents are not valued, 
What.should a 


— He sees the speck on another’s eyes, but 
—A part once bruised is always in the way 


— Do not throw clods into dung, to spatter 
— What does he who has never had chilblains 
— A-cocoa-nut in the hands of a monkey. 
— To burn a house in order to kill a wasp.— 
— To fell a tree to catch a black- — 


— The merit belongs to the first beginner, 


— Speech is silvern, silence is golden. 
—Two hearts united will break down a 
(Unanimity will accomplish any- 


— The stone came on the lame foot. (Mis- 


dustrial Schools of Sweden (‘‘S16jd Schools’), | 4 


CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPREGELY TO CURE 
‘AND wih HEADACHE oF au 
(EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
hag DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 
Thousands of testimonials to prove the above asser- 
tions. We give a sample: 


“ Had Neural and Sick Headache " 
Chloral or would not 
Celery Pills did.””—8. G. Harburg, Casstown, O. 


IN THE SPRING TIME 


Everybody is troubled with annoying 
Diseases of the Liver 
In some form, 

Biliousness, 
Jaundice, 


Constipation, 
or eadache. 


The disorders which always follow the fail- 
ures of the Liver and Bowels to perform their 
proper functions, can be conquered at once by 
the use of Kidney-Wort. Any derangement 


of the bile at once manifests itself in great 
bodily discomfort, in loss of appetite and‘ in 


despondency. 
SYMPTOMS. 


Pain in the right side, which is very sensi- 
tive to pressure. The pain will sometimes ap- 
ar to be located under the shoulder-blade. 
here is also irregular appetite, flatulency, a 
sense of fullness in the region of the stomach, 
and sooner or later the skin and whites of the 
eyes become yellow, the stools clay-colored 
and the urine yellow, depositing a copious 
sediment. There is generally a furred tongue, 
and at times diarhoea, and at others obstinate 
constipation; in short, disordered functions of 
the stomach and entire tract of the bowels. 
These symptoms, if not speedily grappled 
with, will result in the most serious conse- 
uences to the whole system, prostrating it 
and destroying all its vitality and energies. 
When the liver becomes torpid or gives evi- 
dence of undue activity, a few doses of Kidney- 
Wort and a little caution in relation to a diet, 
will restore the patient to health and vigor as 
if by enchantment. Most remedies used for 
disorders of the liver and bile act on the wron 
principle, as they are simply cathartics, an 
merely carry off the accumulated secretions. 
jay Kidney-Wort, on the contrary, goes to 
the very root of the evil, as it acts on the Liver 
and Kidneys at the same time, and by its mild 
but efficient cathartic action moves the bowels 
freely. The morbid poisons that have been 
the cause of all this disease and suffering will 
be thrown off, new life will be infused into 
every organ, and the health-giving forces will 
again exert their power. 
It is well known that the kidneys are nature’s 
sluiceway to wash away the debris and impuri- 
ties that are being developed in every human 
system. 
soon suffer. But the kidneys cannot perform 
their own proper offices, and at the same time 
eliminate those impurities that should pass off 
by free action of the bowels. How important 
it is, then, to have a remedy that will have the 
power to keep up the natural action of both 
these important functions. 
THE REMEDY IS KIDNEY-WORT 
Have we indicated the trouble that has har- 
rassed you? Then use a package of this medi- 
cine and be cured, 
BEAD A SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL. 
**] prayed God to deliver me by death.” 


Headquarters Veteran Corps 69th ment, 
Armory, Tompkins Market, 
EW YORK, May 9, 1882. 
Gentlemen: 1 have just commenced on my 

bottle of “ Kidney Wort.” I have but little faith in 
either doctors or medicine, more particularly in medi- 
cines extensively advertised. However, I have suffered, 
perhaps, as no other man has suffered, from liver dis- 
ease,—brought on by malaria. I suffered for years, 
till the disease became chronic, simply from neglect. I 
have taken quinine till my head swam, and my nerves 
were totally unstrung. Last year I went to Europe to 
try and better it; but came back worse, In reading 
many of your advertisements I came to the conclusion 
as a dernier resort, to try the “ Kidney- Wort,” and 
did so. After the fourth day I got an attack of the 
old malady. I prayed God to relieve me by death, but 
kept to the medicine as ordered; and I want to tell you 
ay, and ali sufferers from Liver disease, that the 
last three weeks I have enjoyed such good health as I 


Late Col: 69th Regt., N. G., 8. N. Y. 
173 West Side Ave., Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories fer the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 


Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


fall 


$66 yout own town. Terms and 


tree, Porting, Ms. afar off, 


— A dog, at hand is better than » brother 


If they fail to act freely, health will| ff 


255 


DalW.BENSON'S A LT; LT; 


, Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfect.y aaapted to cure 
‘liseases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth, and youthful beauty. It has had many 
imitators, but none have so fully met all the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hairand scalp. HALL’s Harr RENEWER has 
steadily grown in faver, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un- 
paralleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

‘The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where 
they had never made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of HALL’s HAIR 
RENEWER wonderfully improves the personal 
appearance. It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fever, and dryness, 
and thus prevents baldiess. It stimulates the 
weakened glands, and enables them to push for- 
ward a new and vigorous growth. The effects of 
this article are not transient, like those of alco- 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or 
black, as desired. It produces a permanent color 
that will not wash away. Consisting of a single 
preparation, it is applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 
DIRECTORY. 


= 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Kight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


RLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 
Emory Coll is located 
was n ° 


ina ion ( bove the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
eurricul lib- 


Study. For ladies and gent) 
192. Wew Buildings. Guo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL... 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RrioHarps, Sec’y. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue ly to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPzAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
ent half the States in the Union. 
E. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[Bends COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 


For © or information, address, at New 
, IL. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. Yor circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worozstser. For Both Sexes. 
‘ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 
65 as Address E. H. RussELL, pal. 
iDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID L 


course of stud De em A Special and Ad- 


h t had in many, many years. I simply write this | vanced Course for of students. 
that other oufferers ay Very fraly yours, for Circular or information, J. C. GREEENOUGE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance 


on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


grata NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues. address J. G. 80oTT. 133 
PBEPABATORY. 


Common 


Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or Pe 


and 


branch 
and Classical. Address Mowry & FF, Principals 


ENWICH ACADEM Masical Institute, and 
. Rev. F. BLAKRBSLEE, 
. Kast Greenwich. R T as 


ALICK B, FREEMAN, President, 


for The Journal Promiam List, 


— 
| 
eral. © expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrricus G. 
| Hayaoop, D.D.,Oxford,Ga. 
| 
| 
f 
| Regular 
» apply to 


4 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 16 


THE SONG 


A COLLECTION OF CHOICE MUSIC, WITH ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
Fer the Schoel-room, Institute-hall, and Home-circle. 


It is a fresh, b t, and entertaining work. 
It contains a variety of pieces, adapting it to every 


occasion. 
It contains the purest sentiment in ite text, desirable 
characterized aA prevailing barmony 
musical selections. 


THE WAVELET: An Abridgment of the “Song Wave.” 


latter, and especially adapted to use in primary and 
iate schools. 


Containing the easier portion of the Music in the 
intermed 


Price of Song Wave, SO cts. Sam y to teachers, 6O cts. 
Price of Wavelet, 40 cgs. Sample poacher. teachers, 30 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


416 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


WAVE: 


It contains a brief, practical, and comprehensive 
course of elementary instruction. 

Tt has large. clear, and beautiful type, rendering it 
attractive in appearance and be)pfui to the eye-sight. 

It retains the best of standard favorites among the 
old songs, and introduces new ones of great merit, 


GOOD LITERATURE: 


t gives the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 

Its selections made with excellent judgment 

and its criticisms of curreat literature crisp and satis- 
.""—Our Continent. 

“It is wery good every week:’’— The late J. T. Fields. 


Am Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


“It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
ary journals in the country.”— Boston Kven'g Traveller. 

“It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
ters.”"—Southern Churc 


8 ted in every town, and the most liberal induce. 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies, ERC 
ments offered. 


TME GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI, N.Y. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 
Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 


American, from lith Germaned. Edi 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Di 
son Coll.,,Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, 
ew Our various catalogues, every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any of 
the world who will furnish his address. az 


CoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


ONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'’S Young Chemist. pes Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, Brosway, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Beed Mellegs’s G Lessens in Eng- 


lish her Lesse 
Giatchisen’s 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire Bt, Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


ST Frankiin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. BO5tt 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
4ND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


ARGE 


&c., to 
teachers; 15c. (stamps), Puawtx Pus. Co., Warren,Pa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for Schoo! and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays ( Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
of Andronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New 9 
T Park Boston, 


#+@ALL @MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The 1 assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St. 
A. Boyix, Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &o. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


404 zz 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

(4 vols ready $1.00 
> d and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. B25 
The E (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s Worild’s 4.50 
5.00 


Progress. Enlarged. 
Brackett's Pootry for th ed. 
Brackett ome and oa ¥ 
and-books. 5 vols., each 136 


National Subscri A 
HOW Oldest of the in the Us, 
PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at Cius Rates. Send 
stamp fer ae Teach- 


ers 20 Books, and 

every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIO“ 
GLOBES Price 


MO NEY Heation, School Suppit vind. 


Dr, Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS, 


The Highth Session of the College will commence J uly 9, and last six weeks. 


For board reome herst 
Prot. Aber, Mass, or 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 0O., 


PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


d ination 
tf ©. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Eiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Gee 9 1.10 
Re os I us in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, ys 4 


Jevon’s Eiementary us in 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


43 Bleeker 8t. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew vous, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. . 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ta For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


PorTeR & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


~The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
205 Wabash Ave, Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
CHICAGO, |Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post-paid, 25 cts .. Institutes of lish Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post-paid, 50 cts....@ram- 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


mar of English Grammars, 10th edition, revised and ' OLIVER 


improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 1100 \e 
Royal octavo, leather, $5.00; half mor., $6.25. Circulasr 
free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
405 zz ¥. 


566 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgome Norm. Union System Indust. wing. 
Dr. Brookes Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se } Mental and 
Written. 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Breoks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS, 
MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 
ly 100 of those world-famous Plantation 
Popular Melodies that have made the 
fortunes of and — Ditson & 
. hold the copyrights of a large number. 
Se true, original, pleasing melodies may be found 
in this volume than in any other extant. 


Price 82 Boards; $23.50 Cloth. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


MusioaL Favorite contains about 50 very 
aa pieces of medium difficulty, by the most popu- 
lar composers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wil- 
son, Schumann, Aubert, Lamothe, etc.,—in all, 38 com- 


$23 Plain; $2.50 Cloth. 


Very Easy InsTRvoTION BOOKS, with very enter. 
talning airs for practice, are, Winner’s 


IDEAL METHODS 


Fer Gaitar, 


or Viclin 
Fer Piane, PRICE OF For Cabinet Organ, 
For Cornet, Fer Accerdance, 
Wor Flageolet, BACH For Clarionet, 
Fer Fife, Fer Banjo, 
Fer Fiate, 75 oTs. Fer Boehm Flute. 


Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 


Mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 
@LEVER DITSON & CO., 


414 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Marray St., New York, 


reulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
4 Latin ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &e. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 
Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Fer 1878, 1879, 1880, 1SS1, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 13 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 
The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Eliot’s United States History, 
Weber's Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


All Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., New York, 
And J. H. BUTLER, Philadelphia. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, sew york, 


PUBLISH 


graduate course. cl., 5.00 

OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 
TIONS, For Schools and Colieges. 12mo, - - 1.50 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALC Abridged Edi- 
tion for Colieve use. 12mo0, 
MAHAN’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Drawing of 
Fortifications and stone-cuttirg. Plates. 8vo, cl. 1.50 

MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH, An Intro- 
duction to Geniesy. 12m0, - - - $.50 

RICE & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
LUS, mail vo. ci., 3.50 


WARREN'S PROBLEMS, THEOREMS, AND EX- 
AMPLES IN DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. ng 2.50 


New Catalogue Text-books and Indastrial Works, gratis. 


4u\Hiclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to frst introduction, sent post-paid 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 
A New Political Boonomy, by John M. Gregory, LL.D., Ba-President Illinois 


Industrial Univ. 


The work contains some features of striking o 


ality. 1. 


The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of its elementary 


facts and ideas by 
their proper places an 


ams; 3, Tabular synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
relations; 4. Pull discussion of the more Lape > 


rtant and 


practical parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394-pp. Introduction price, $1.20. 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 


(Ready March 15.) 


A Revised Edition of “Kid's Blocution and Vocal Culture.” 


Enlarged and 


in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


troduction price, $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


28 Bend Street, 
BBW YORK, 


187 Walout 
OFNOENNATE, 


Co., Publishers, 


Hawley Street, 
BOSTON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
with an introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- pe 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
. | 
_ | 
| WAIT & JONES'S TRIGONOMETRY. cl. 1.25 
G@’S FLEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
For Colleges, High-schooia, etc. 12mo, ci.. 1.50 
CARL’S TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
3 
Ireltand’s Pocket Classical ot. 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
7 Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 75 
ig ; Faull list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
F Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
. Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
i Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. : 
Address as above. 206 tf cow SAVE 
{ 


